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THE ATTEMPT ON THE CZAR'S LIFE. 


‘i. mournful list of attempts to assassinate sovereigns 
has been swollen by an attempt to assassinate the 
Czar. The horror which this act of wickedness has excited 
throughout Europe has been increased by the fact that 
it is @ new item in what is now a long series of acts of this 
kind. A sense of pity for crowned heads has also sprung 
up when it is seen how many dangers dog their existence. 
In the case of the Czar, too, it is not merely that he has 
done nothing to provoke personal enmity; on the con- 
trary, he has from the beginning of his reign set him- 
self to study the real wants of his people. Few living 
men lead a life of more habitual care and anxiety; and, if 
he has sometimes chosen wise and sometimes unwise mea- 
sures to achieve his purpose, still his purpose has always 
‘been the same, and he has set himself to promote the 
happiness and the strength of his country. He appears 
to have taken the preservation of his life as a sign that it 
is still needed in the interests of Russia, and it is not 
surprising that he should be guided to this belief by the 
‘consciousness of good intentions. Thus much may be 
justly said in order that Englishmen may testify that they 
are as ready to recognize the merits of the Emperor of 
Russia as those of any other sovereign, and thatan attempt 
to kill him seems to them as odious as an attempt to kill 
any of his brother monarchs. But it is impossible to 
class this attempt with others seemingly like it as the 
effervescence of a folly that sacrifices life in order to gain 
notoriety, or to speak of the state of Russia as if it were like 
the state of Germany or Italy, or even of Spain. It is 
said that the intention to take the life of the Czar was 
known a week before the attempt was actually made, 
and that significant warnings came from Berlin. The 
CzakR was to die, not because he was a bad Czar, but 
because he was the head of a detested despotism. This 
attempt on the chief of the State follows on number- 
less attempts on the lives of officials, which have been 
conducted with singular audacity and impunity. Murder 
after murder has been committed, and the murderers have 
escaped. The officials killed were selected as examples 
because they had done some special act or acts of what 
was thought to be excessive tyranny. The Czar has 
been attacked because all tyranny may be said to flow 
indirectly from him. In his case there was no hope of 
escape for the person chosen to make the attempt. 
The assassin placed himself where he could not possibly 
get away. is mission was to die, and, until he died, to 
hold his tongue. So far he seems to have been well 
selected. He answers no questions, and betrays no one. But 
this cannot be because there is no one to betray. That his 
intention was known a week before he tried to put it 
in execution precludes the supposition that he had no 
accomplices. The successful attempts on officials make it 
clear that the ineffectual attempt on the Czar was part of 
@ great combination to strike terror into the Government. 
Russia may be almost described as in a state of civil war 
in which the cunning of the police is pitted against the 
arts of assassination ; and although happily the life of the 
Czar has been s , yet the assassins may be said, on the 
whole, to have as yet the best of the struggle. 

Russia is no doubt in a state of distress which even in 
these bad times far exceeds the distress of the rest of Europe. 
But it would probably be a mistake to seek the cause of 
this war of assassination in the distress of the people. There 


is no evidence that the distress is of an unendurable 
kind, even to the poor, and the new enemies of the 
Government are clearly not of the class which suffers 
most in periods of financial embarrassment. The person 
who tried to murder the Czar is stated to have been 
a respectable, although humble, member of the civil 
service, and no one would have thought of suspecting 
him. The assassins have always had plenty of money at 
their command, have had horses and carriages waiting for 
them, and have commanded access to ball-rooms. Even 
in the best society of St. Petersburg there is a reign of 
terror; the houses of great people are closely watched, and 
it is said that the CrezarewircH himself has not escaped 
some restraints on his liberty. It may be remembered that 
one of the best English Correspondents daring the Turkish 
war reported that almost all the Russian officers with 
whom he came in contact talked Nihilism. They avowed 
this as their political creed, although of course they obeyed 
the military spirit, and had no notion of doing anything in 
face of an enemy but fight. There seems to be a general 
detestation of the Government among persons who are 
educated and fairly well to do. They appear to be partly 
stung with indignation at the extreme severity of the 
Government, and partly aggrieved by the prevailing cor- 
ruption. There are no indications that the movement is 
a popular one. There is no upheaving of a beggared 
peasantry such as ushered in the French Revolution ; but 
there is a persuasion among those who are sufficiently 
advanced to speculate on things that life as life is in 
Russia is not worth having. If there is nothing like 
Russian despotism elsewhere in Europe, so also is there 
nothing in the character of any other nation like the ten- 
dency to dreamy melancholy which all those who, whether 
in fiction or otherwise, have attempted to pourtray 
Russian character, agree in describing as one of its 
leading traits. A few Germans may have gone through 
something of the kind in the age of Wertherism, but no 
one ever represented Wertherism as characteristic of 
Germans generally. Unless their own novelists wrong 
them there is an inborn Wertherism in Russians. The war 
may have deepened the feeling, for it is the kind of fee!- 
ing which is easily deepened in troubled times, but its 
existence is in no way explained by the war. Where this 
sort of melancholy exists there is a disposition to brood 
over wrongs, but to be indifferent to remedies. The 
Nihilists have no Russia that they wish to substitute for the 
Russia that exists. They merely hate those who work the 
machinery of existing Russia, and are ready to lay down 
their lives if only they may previously have the satisfac- 
tion of killing some one who conducts or represents the 
system they detest. 

At a particular stage of civilization, which Russia seems 
to have reached, there are plenty of winds to fan the 
flames of discontent. Reflection is stimulated without any 
opening for action being given. The literature of other 
countries is sufficiently known and appreciated to stir up 
ideas with which nothing around the critics is seen to be 
in harmony. Religion is regarded from the point of view, 
not of the merits of religion, but of the demerits of priests. 
The world seems out of joint to these unformed Hamers, 
and they are ready to kill, not only the King and 
Queen, but even the unoffending Potonius. In Rassia 
persons who have reached this stage of education, and 
who are alive to all the melancholy emotions of their 
race, have to bear no fancied grievances. The despotism of 
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Russia is a very iron despotism, and the perpetual liability 
to exile in Siberia keeps sensitive minds in a state of feverish 
apprehension with which even the calmest of Britons can 
sympathize. Such a state of things does not easily lead 
to revolutions or to the establishment of popular liberty. 
The temper of the sufferers is quite alien from that of the 
peasants, who merely complain that they are heavily taxed, 


_or cannot get as much brandy as they used to have. Nor 


could any set of persons be less fit or less inclined than 
these assassinating Nihilists to rear- up the fabric 
of constitutional government. If they wished to asso- 
ciate the millions with their cause, they could not 
have taken a worse way than to try to kill the 
Czar. To attack the head of their faith as well as of their 
State is in the eyes of Russian peasants an act not only 
of treason but of sacrilege. The Nihilists are not of 
the people nor for the people. They are not even for 
themselves. They cannot properly be said to have a 
cause. They are not like Poles or Italians plotting to 
restore a lost country, nor like Communists trying to 
preach Socialism with the pistol and the dagger. They 
may have vague leanings towards the cause of national- 
ities and towards Socialism, but only because the cause of 
nationalities and Socialism are embodiments of discontent. 
If they can but repay on their tyrants some of the misery 
they undergo or fear, they are satisfied. It must be borne 
in mind how much their contempt for those who wrong 
them influences their resentment. The patent corruption 
of the Russian Government, reaching to quarters all but 
the highest, makes it seem doubly odious that men so 
tainted should be in a position to tyrannize over them. 
They think, and have some reason to think, that they do 
well to be angry. What their anger will come to, whether 
increased terrorism will coerce them into apathy, or 
whether they will in the long run drive the Government 
in some measure to reform itself, is wholly uncertain. But 
the existence of a class constituted so sensitively, suffering 
so acutely, and acting even in crime so audaciously, is un- 
questionably one of the greatest difficulties which Russia 
and its unhappy Emperor have to encounter. 


OPPOSITION SPEECHES. 


F Sir Witxuam Harcover consulted his own interests as 

a politician rather than his estimate of the public 
good, he would not condescend to make such a speech as 
that which he delivered two or three days ago at Sheffield. 
It is possible that transparent fallacies and appeals to the 
ignorance of faction may excite the populace of Sheffield 


to increased enthusiasm in the support of Mr. Munpe ita | 


and Mr. Wappy. When a celebrated performer is induced 
to appear on the provincial stage in aid of some benevolent 
enterprise, he naturally adapts his manner to the supposed 
tastes of his unsophisticated audience; but he some- 
times, by overdoing his part, betrays the contempt which 
he feels for their obtuseness. A large part of Sir W. 
Harcovrt’s speech consisted of variations on the theme 
of Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s supposed error in spreading 
the payment of last year’s deficit over two or three years. 
The meeting at Sheilield was informed that the arrange- 
ment was a confession of insolvency; that it was Tory 
finance ; that it was a kind of financial poltroonery which, 
in conjunction with a spirited foreign policy, would ruin 
any nation in the world ; yet all the time Sir W. Harcourr 
well knew that his charge against the Government was 
founded simply on an accidental excess of expenditure 
over income. For the current year there is no estimated 
deficit, though it is possible that the Zulu war may cause 
extraordinary demands on the Treasury. If Sir W. 
Harcourt had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
probably, like Sir Starrorp Nortucore, have had the good 
sense to abstain from imposing new taxes in a time of 
unprecedented commercial and agricultural depression. 
The financial poltroonery of the present Government could 
only have been avoided by additional taxation. Careless talk 
of this kind perhaps does little harm, except so far as 
it diminishes the confidence which might be felt in 
an able and rising party leader. It is quite good enough 
for electioneering purposes in a constituency which has 
sometimes been disposed to mutiny against the Liberal 
party. It was less justifiable to express a confident hope 
that East Roumelia, or, in other words, Russia, would 
refuse to comply with the stipulations of Berlin. An 


eminent member of the Opposition has no right to increase 
the difficulties of the Government by inviting the supposed 
enemies of the country to violate the obligations of a 
solemn treaty. 

On the same day Mr. Bricut delivered a more ambitious 
speech in perfect consistency with the opinions which he 
| has always held. It is a tenable or arguable proposition 
that every war in which England has been engaged during 
the last century has been a mistake and a crime, and that 
India is a burdensome possession which ought never to have 
been acquired. Mr. Bricur says that he does not propose 
the abandonment of the Indian Empire; but it is difficult 
to understand how he can justify its retention. The profits 
of the trade with India are, as he contends, less than those 
which are derived from French or German commerce ; and 
he implies that the connexion produces no other direct or 
indirect advantage. Mr. Bricur probably means that, as a 
prudent politician, he is not at present inclined to come 
into collision with an almost universal prejudice. For 
wars which are waged by any Power except England Mr. 
Bricur has ample toleration. His condemnation of the 
old French war involves the assumption that NapoLeon 
ought to have been allowed to complete and perpetuate 
the conquest of the Continent without interference on 
the part of England. The policy which Mr. Bricur retro- 
spectively recommends was pursued by Prussia from 1794 
to 1806, with the result of nearly total destruction of 
independence and almost of national existence. An 
opposite system raised England to the height of 
prosperity and power, and ended in the longest peace 
which has in modern times been enjoyed by Europe. 
A policy which, having been almost unanimously ap- 
proved by the nation, proved brilliantly successful, might 
be thought after an interval of sixty or seventy years to 
have earned exemption from the censure of posterity. It 
may be admitted that, if resistance to the aggressions of 
NapoLreon was unjustifiable, no later war can be reasonably 
defended. After nearly forty years of peace the country 
| Was once more united in defiance of another aggressor. 

The Emperor NicHo.as was encountered in a war of con- 
quest by the same spirit which had checked Napotzon. 
He might perhaps have paused in time but for his mis- 
placed belief in the influence of the party to which Mr. 
_Bricut then, as now, belonged. If the Emprror had 
_ understood that the feelings of the English nation were 
represented, not by Mr. Cosoen and Lord Aberpgen, but 
by Lord Pataerston, there would have been no Crimean 
'war. The invasion of Turkey by his successor after an 
interval of more than twenty years might perhaps also 
_ have been prevented, if circumstances had not profoundly 
_ altered the long-established policy of England. 

As Russia was resolved on war against a far weaker 
| antagonist, while the English Government and nation were 
_ not prepared to offer resistance, it is not surprising that 
superior force, as usual, prevailed. Mr. Bricur would 
probably not concur with Mr. GuapsToNE in the opinion 
that England ought in the first instance to have joined 
| with Russia in coercing Turkey. His own policy consists 
| in simple non-interference with any political transactions 
| beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. Although the 
Government has not yet announced its intentions with 
respect to Egypt, Mr. Bricut condemns the concert with 
| France which might have been thought a proof of a peace- 
_able and conciliatory disposition. The Egyptian bond- 
holders are, according to Mr. Bricut, either fools or 
gamblers; and if the French Government is disposed to 
protect either class of its own subjects, England 
ought to hold aloof. The possible establishment of ex- 
clusive French interference in Egypt is of course not 
to be deprecated or resisted. It may be conjectured 
that one of Mr. Bricut’s reasons for objecting to the exer- 
cise of any control over Egypt is founded on its geographi- 
cal position. As he goes out of his way to denounce the 
occupation of Gibraltar, of Malta, of Perim, and of Aden, 
he probably regrets the facilities which are offered by the 

Suez Canal for the despatch of troops to India. It is 
possible that at some future time Mr. Bricur’s theories 
may become dominant in England. In the meanwhile it 
is necessary to remember that they cannot be arbitrarily 
accepted or rejected from time to time to suit party pur- 
poses. As to India and Egypt, Mr. Bricur differs from 
nearly all the statesmen of his party; and he stands 
almost alone in his opinion that there is no reason 


‘for regarding with jealousy the movements of Russia 
in Central Asia. There is indeed nothing more singular 
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than the confidence which he reposes in the most 
despotic, the most warlike, and commercially the most ex- 
clusive of all Powers now existing. The Russian tariff, 
though Mr. Bricut admits that it is barbarous, is in his 
judgment excused and explained by the unfriendly feelings 
which are provoked by the conduct of England. For 
incessant wars of aggrandizement he has not a word of 
disapproval. It is scarcely credible that Mr. Bricur can 
regard the mission of a Russian Envoy to Cabul as part 
of a peaceful policy; but Russia is exempted from the 
moral and political restraints to which he would restrict 
England. 

oth Mr. Bricur and Sir W. Harcourt expressed, not 
perhaps without reasonable grounds, a sanguine hope of 
the result of the next election. If their anticipations are 
realized, a Liberal Government will succeed to the diffi- 
culties on which Sir W. Harcourt dilates with unqualified 
delight. Mr. Bricur may probably not feel disposed to 
return to office; but his younger ally will certainly be a 
member of the next Cabinet. Sir W. Harcovrr has not 
taken into consideration the responsibilities which he will 
share. Future Ministers will not be at liberty to re- 
pudiate the obligations of their predecessors, nor will they 
suddenly reverse the policy of the country; yet it will 
be embarrassing to Lord GranviLuE or Lord Hartineron to 
be reminded that one of his colleagues has pledged him- 
self to the newfangled doctrine of nationality, and to the 
certain and early union of East Roumelia with Bulgaria. 
Sir W. Harcovrr has probably not inquired whether Mr. 
GoscHEN may not take as warm an interest in the affairs 
of Egypt as any member of the present Government. 
The Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer may perhaps not 
be inclined to celebrate his accession to office by doubling 
the duty on tea or by adding threepence in the pound 
to the Income-tax. Mr. Bricut has never held himself bound 
to concur in all the opinions of the party; but Sir W. 
Harcourt might conveniently remember that, in assailing 
a Government, he may sometimes compromise the interests 
not only of the country, but of his own political allies. 
Whatever may be the sentiments of a Sheffield meeting, 
serious politicians can only be repelled by indiscriminate 
vituperation of a party which for the present possesses the 
confidence of the House of Commons. Although Sir 
Bartie Frere has committed a grave mistake, it is scarcely 
decorous to sneer at a veteran public servant of great 
ability as a mere adventurer who, having left England 
when a turbulent policy is said to have prevailed, has 
made an awkward attempt to follow the fashion of war 
when it is already obsolete. Neither a thoroughly in- 
tolerant bigot like Mr. Bricut, nor a politician wholly free 
from bigotry like Sir Harcourt, at present ade- 
quately represents public opinion. 


EGYPT. 


HE statement of the of the Excnequer 

threw as little light on the intentions of the Govern- 
ment towards Egypt as it was possible that any adroit 
combination of words could throw. He informed the 
House that there had been plenty of telegraphic communi- 
cations ; but apparently the Government cannot understand 
them, and must wait until letters in due course shed some 
rays on the darkness. Sir Srarrorp Norrscore is not 
aware whether Mr. Witson has or has not declined to be 
dismissed. Perhaps he may not care very much whether 
this singular attitude is or is not that which Mr. Witson 
has chosen to assume. Mr. Wimson has been dismissed ; 
and that must be enough for him or for any one else. 
How can he decline to be that which he is—an official 
turned out of his office? Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
gave indeed some negative information of import- 
ance. There has been no appeal to the Sutran made 
by England or France, and England is not pledged 
to France in any way. Communications have been going 
on between the two Governments, but at present they 
are in that incipient stage which merely enabled Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore to declare that before long our 
Government might be in a position to decide what steps, 
if any, should be taken. To the question whether Italy 
is asking to have a finger in the pie, Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
core altogether refused to give an answer. Probably it is 
not an unreasonable deduction from the statement that the 
Cabinet find that there is nothing for them todo. It is 
impossible to maintain that the Kuxpive has done any- 


thing insulting or treacherous towards England. He 
has merely dismissed a Minister whom England said 
he was perfectly at liberty to dismiss. It is true that 
he has embarked on a course of conduct which Lord 
Satspury informed him would involve him in heavy 
responsibilities. But this is only the usual language of 
diplomacy in addressing small Powers, and it may mean 
anything or nothing. The Kuepive acknowledges that he 
has heavy responsibilities, but he regards these exclusively 
as responsibilities towards his subjects, and he claims to 
be doing his duty when he governs them as they wish to 
be governed. What can England do? We certainly have 
no case for interference on our own sole account, and 
England was never less in the humour to interfere un- 
necessarily. If France had chosen to adopt a policy of 
active interference, we might perhaps have been forced to 
join her, as her exclusive predominance in Egypt might 
be considered a political Lagie to us. Much indeed 
might be urged against the supposition that French pre- 
dominance in Egypt would be a greater evil than a com- 
bined rule of France and England in Egypt. We should 
be almost certain to quarrel over the spoil, and we 
should dislike the French system of administration as 
much as the French would dislike ours. It must also 
be considered that, whether France is predominant in 
Egypt or not, the Suez route would be worthless to us 
in case of a war with France, unless we could effectually 
blockade Toulon, and keep French fleets out of the Medi- 
terranean. If we could do this, the French in Egypt 
would be as much at our mercy as they were in the days 
of Naporroy. But such speculations are unnecessary in 
view of the very decided reluctance shown by France to 
interfere. She is, so faras is known, no more dragging 
_us into an active policy than we are dragging her. It 
would be an additional embarrassment, if we were going 
_to interfere, that Italy would have just as much ground 
| for interference as we should have, and might claim to be 
admitted asa partner. But, as it may be taken for granted 
that neither France nor England is going to interfere di- 
rectly, there is no combination for Italy to have a share in. 


But it is said we might interfere indirectly through 
the Sutran. Sir Srarrorp NorrucorEsaid we had made no 
— to Constantinople ; but he was not asked anything, 
and therefore said nothing, as to whether the Surran had 
volunteered an offer of interference. In spite of contra- 
diction, those who profess to know that such an offer was 
made adhere resolutely to their statement. Probably a 
hint at least was given that an offer of the kind would be 
made, if acceptable. The Porte, at any rate, is considering 
what to do with Egypt, and an emissary from the KHEDIVE 
has been sent to plead the cause of his master. Popular 
rumour immediately announced that the envoy was 
coming with the ordinary engine of persuasion at Con- 
stantinople, chests of gold. Even the exact number of 
these chests was given; and this rumour has been in 
some degree justified by the curious resolution of thy 
Ottoman Cabinet that none of its members should 
have private interviews with the Egyptian Envoy. Each 
member, no doubt, is proudly confident of his own 
integrity, but there his confidence ends. By sending his 
Envoy, the Kueptve recognizes that he is accountable to 
his Suzerain for his conduct, and in theory at least the 
Sultans have always reserved a supreme control over the 
Pasha of Egypt. Why, then, should the Porte now, not 
at the prompting of England and France, but of its own 
motion, incline to exercise this control, and send some 
startling mission to the Kuepive either deposing him or 
ordering him to govern in a particular way ? Two motives 
for this ambitious policy suggest themselves. In the first 
place, the Porte would dearly like to get Egypt into its 
own hands again. It has been deprived, partly by the. 
arms of Menemer ALI, and partly by European diplomacy, 
of the fairest of the jewels of its crown. It may seem 
that now is the time to make the Pashalik of Egypt 
like any other Pashalik. the present is 
deposed, so may his successor be. The period of 
power enjoyed by each succeeding Pasha might be 
diminished until at last a really good time would come, 
and to be Pasha of Egypt, and to make a fortune in a 
few months, would be the highest prize of Court 
favourites. It is not surprising that France should hesitate 
to appeal to this supreme power of the SvLtAy, as, ever 
since the days of Mrnemer Aut, France has persistently 
upheld the-independence of Egypt. Lord Patmerston 
took the other side in order to thwart France, and used 
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all his influence at Constantinople to embarrass the 
inventors of the Suez Canal. But in later times Eng- 
land has opposed the pretensions of Turkey. When the 
scheme for the institution of the International Tribunals 
had been completed, the Turkish Granp ViziEr interposed 
his veto, and declared all the proceedings null and void. 
England, however, joined with Russia in exercising the 
necessary amount of pressure, and Turkey gave way. It 
must be remembered that the prevailing influence at Con- 
stantinople has before this been Russian, and may be so 

in; and it would be exceedingly dangerous if we 
relied for the protection of such interests as we have in 
Egypt on the chance of our being always successful in 
the intrigues of the Turkish palace. The other motive 

which we may suppose the Porte to be now actuated 
is a financial one. The Porte is in terrible straits for 
money, and is longing to get a loan. No one will lend 
a farthing at present, but it is thought possible that some 
one may be ready with money, if only European officials 
are allowed to see to the collection of the interest. Just as 
this hope is dawning on the Porte, the Kuepive steps in 
and shows to all the world what a comedy this notion of 
semi-interference on the part of money-lending nations is 
when the debtor is an Orientalsovereign. If the KHEpIve 
had but waited until Turkey had got some more money, no 
great harm would have been done, and he might have been 
let off with a mild reproof. But to come between his 
master and his master’s money seems shocking and un- 
natural, and no punishment may seem too great for so 
heinous an offence. 


The Kueptve has not only sent an Envoy to Constanti- 
nople, but he has had a letter of explanation and apology 
addressed to the Times. He says that the present difficulties 
arose after the first Report of the Commission of Inquiry. 
He ceded the lands chiefly to settle the floating debt 
which comprised large arrears of pay. Against his 
repeated warnings the Government, instead of delivering 
the lands to the creditors, negotiated a loan, neglecting to 
take proper legal precautions, and then did not pay these 
arrears with the money they got, and in every way in- 
sulted and ignored the natives. There is some reason and 
much unreason in this statement. It is true that the 
arrears of pay, military and civil, were to have been 
paid out of the money raised on the lands, and that the 

yment was one of the chief objects contemplated 
[ the Kuepive when he ceded the land. It is also 
true that these arrears have not been paid, and 
that this non-payment has been the cause of much 
discontent. The Kuepive is also justified in say- 
ing that this non-payment was really caused by 
the extreme want of due legal precautions on the part 
of the Government, who allowed the transfer to be so 

ed as to lay open the door to litigation, and, until 
this litigation was at end, and all doubts as to the security 
terminated, the agents of the new bondholders refused to 
part with the money. But when the Kuepive says that the 
Government, instead of raising a loan on the ceded lands, 
ought to have given the lands themselves to the creditors, 
he is either misreported or he is talking what he must 
have known to be nonsense. The clerks and soldiers who 
had been kept out of their pay wanted money, not land; 
and to get money either the lands must be sacrificed by a 
hasty sale or their value realized gradually through the 
medium of aloan. The great evil of raising a loan was 
that, in order to float the loan, it was found necessary 
to part with its first proceeds to pay the last 
coupon of the Unified Debt. The only people, there- 
fore, who have as yet benefited to any great extent by 
the cession of the lands are people who had nothing to 
do with them; and this must seem very hard to the 
a —_ for whose benefit they were primarily ceded. 

he Kuepive says that this discontent had reached such a 
pitch that the lives of Europeans were in danger, and that 
it was only by dismissing his European Ministers that he 
could maintain order. His soldiers had been disbanded 
by his Government, and he could only restore confidence 
by appeasing the malcontents. Very probably, as the 
ym complains that he was altogether ignored by his 
Government, the discontent may have been partly fo- 
mented by the person who thought he would be no longer 
ignored if it found adequate expression. But at bottom 


it remains true that the European Government of | 


the Kuepive held an impossible position. They wanted 
to introduce great changes into a foreign country, 
and had no force behind them. Their idea was that 


they could dictate excellent things, just as a Resident 
dictates excellent things to a native prince in India; but 
they had not, as a Resident has, the knowledge that troops 
from an adjacent station could be called in to enforce their 
behests. It would be idle to call on the Kuepive to have 
another European Government, unless England and France 
were ready to give this Government of their creation sure 
and prompt physical support. As they are not ready to give 
this support, > some does not seem much for them to do at 
the present crisis except to let the Kuepive take his own 
course for the present, and relieve their feelings by a vague 
but sonorous despatch containing the proper amount of 
diplomatic warning. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE last news from South Africa breaks off at a most 

critical point. We have still to learn whether the 
Zulus will really stand up against a considerable body of 
our troops, or whether their defence will collapse when a 
sensible strain is put upon it. Hitherto they have had it 
all their own way ; for, when we hear of a stubbornly con- 
tested fight like that just reported to have taken place 
with Woop’s column, it must be remembered that the 
have been opposed in large numbers to a mere handful, 
and numbers, after a certain point, will atone for deficiency 
in arms and discipline. If they do make the desperate resist- 
ance which, in the expectation both of the public at home 
and of the advancing column itself, is awaiting the latter 
somewhere on the twelve miles of road that, on the 
departure of the last telegram, separated it from the 
beleaguered post of Ekowe—if they do make a good 
stand, they will prove themselves a truly gallant foe. 
They have indeed the advantage of numbers, of know- 
ledge of the ground, of being unencumbered with 
baggage, and of the choice of position, to say nothing of 
being in much better condition for work. But with us 
rests the superiority of arms, and much is implied in 
that. The Zulus have firearms, but such bad ones that they 
seem to make but little use of them, trusting rather to hand- 
to-hand fighting at close quarters; and, if they are brave 
enough to do this against such a fire as can now be brought 
against them, surely they will be a braver race than our or 
any other European nation has ever been opposed to. 
What the superiority of numbers may be no one at present 
knows. Few men have the faculty of judging accurately 
of numbers, especially on broken ground—a fact which 
accounts for the wild estimate often given of the killed 
and wounded in battle; but no one in this case has had 
an opportunity of actually seeing the enemy, and the in- 
formation must have been derived from native scouts— 
a class prone to exaggerate in such matters. On the 
whole, it would appear reasonable to accept the smallest 
estimate—fifteen thousand—of the body blocking the road 
to Ekowe, as the most probable approximation to the 
truth; and, if we had as many as six thousand, the 
reported strength of the column which has crossed the. 
Tudela, to oppose to them, the advantage should be 
immensely in our favour. But the actual effective strength 
is probably nearer five than six thousand, and a large 
deduction must be made from even this figure in order to 
arrive at the strength available for going into action. 
About two thousand men are native levies. Further, 
the force is divided into two columns, with the waggons 
between them, covering a long extent of ground, three 
battalions of infantry and a part of the naval brigade being 
in the advance colum, and two battalions and the rest of 
the naval brigade forming the rear-guard. With the possi- 
bility of flank or rear attack constantly present tothe general’s 
mind, it is very unlikely that the rear column will be 
brought into action for an attack in front; so that the 
effective force for attacking the enemy, if the attack has 
to be made in front, consists of what amounts to four 
rather weak battalions. Thus it may readily happen that 
the battle would be fought by little more than two 
thousand British troops against the whole fifteen thousand 
Zulus. Still, even then, these odds would not be exces- 
sive, when we think of our Martini-Henrys, and Gatlings, 
and rifled guns. One very important element in the issue, 
however, has to be taken into account. The general in 
command can hardly feel much confidence in himself, and 
has not yet gained the confidence of his troops, while 
there may be cause for real anxiety lest the bravery of 
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the Zulus should have made even too great an impression 
on their antagonist, a bravery which will ——s have 
been stimulated by the course of the war so far. The ex- 
tent of their courage cannot, indeed, be judged of by 
Isandula or by the destruction of Captain Moriarry’s 
detachment, for in neither case did the enemy receive 
much opposition; but the heavy loss sustained before 
Rorke’s Drift showed remarkable determination, and 
the fight just reported with Woop’s column appears to 
have been stubbornly contested. On the whole, then, it 
would certainly appear that our column may find its 
powers taxed to the fullest, and will be found not at all 
too large for the work it has had to do, and the news of 
which the country is so anxiously awaiting. 

As regards the earlier events of the war, it might 
have been hoped that by this time a juster judgment 
on the disaster at Isandula would have succeeded to 
the false one which obtained in the first instance. The 
earliest accounts, given by one or two panic-stricken 
fugitives from the fatal field, are now known to have been 
wholly inaccurate, even as regards what little they actually 
saw. And it might have been thought that sober and 
sensible people would now read the facts rightly, and that 
the propagation of the myths set floating about them 
would be left to the class of sensational writing of 
which such rubbish as Mr. Ropert Bucwayan’s poem 
in the last number of the Contemporary Review may 
be taken as a specimen. Mr. Bucuanan’s capacity for 
forming a sound judgment on military facts appears to 
be on a par with his capacity for writing verses. It is 
not too much to say that every stanza of this precious 
composition contains a statement absolutely the reverse of 
the facts; as, for example, when we are told that “ no 
“ white man turned to flee from Isandula ’’—a statement in 
flat contradiction to the despatch of the General, and to 
the official reports of all the witnesses examined by the 
Court of Inquiry. Equally -inaccurate is the statement 
that “our men in order, steadfast-eyed, stemmed that 
“sable tide at Isandula.” It was because they did not 
keep order that the disaster is believed to have occurred. 
“ Still as stone our soldiers face the savage crew ’’—is also 
a complete misrepresentation of the evidence of every wit- 
ness. Whatever else happened, all are agreed that the 
contest was one of constant movement from beginning to 
end. Equally untrue and absurd is the account of the two 
officers who went off with the colours. ‘“ How they ride,” 
says Mr. Rosert Bucaanan; “their horses’ hooves are red 
“ with blood of dying and dead, trampled down beneath 
“ their tread at Isandula.” It is odd that even he should 
not see that when an officer or any one else rides 
off to the rear from a battle, he cannot possibly tread 
on the dying and the dead, even if he wished to execute 
so cruel an operation. He is running away from, and 
not over, the dying and dead, who are in the front, from 
which he is escaping, not in the rear, towards which he 
is riding. It is when troops advance to the front, as in 
a pursuit, that they are obliged to trample on and ride 
over the poor wretches lying on the ground. On a par 
with this shrieking poet’s accuracy is his morality in de- 
scribing the enemy as “ blacks like screaming devils out of 
“ hell,’ and saying that “they are tigers, not like human- 
“hearted beings.” It is tigerish, no doubt, to fight with 
spear and shield ; the true Christian and human-hearted 
being, from the standpoint of his higher morality, con- 
fines himself to the smashing bullet or the crashing 
shell. It does not occur to Mr. Bucuanan that there is 
nothing so very devilish in defending your country from 
an invasion, and that after all the object of fighting a 
battle is to frighten or kill your adversary. He appro- 
priately concludes by saying, “ Bless the Lorp, who in the 
“hollow of His hand kept the remnant ‘of that little 
“ British band,” as if we ought to be particularly grateful 
because a couple of score of fugitives escaped out of several 
hundreds, thereby unconsciously and in a truly absurd way 
raising one of the insoluble questions which lie at the 
bottom of all religion and morality. 

But Mr. Ropert Bucuanan and people like him might 
safely be left to write what nonsense they can find 
editors to accept. It becomes a more serious matter when we 
find the commander of a force in the field praising in an 
official report what he styles the heroic conduct of the 
two officers who tried to escape with the colours and were 
drowned in crossing the Buffalo, and other military men 
writing to propose that their relatives should receive some 
special mark of distinction for this behaviour. We have 


no wish to say anything bitter about the dead, nor do 
we blame these unfortunate officers for acting as they did, 
under circumstances calculated to try the strongest nerves. 
But, we must ask, what change has come over the British 
army when flight from the field of battle, even with the 
colours, is to be stamped as heroic? The coleurs of a 
regiment have hitherto been deemed to be valuable as 
a mark round which to rally, but they cease to be any 
longer a badge of honour, or to be worth guarding, if 
in a moment of danger they are to be sent to the rear 
with the officer who happens to be best mounted; and 
we fail to discover any cause for satisfaction in the re- 
covery of a flag ten miles from the place where the 
men who should have defended it lie killed. It must 
be remembered that the officer who took them off must 
have thought he was saving his own life by so doing, 
and the only creditable thing about his conduct was 
that he should have encumbered himself with a heavy 
staff. As we said “before, we do not: blame him, 
but at the same time we must protest against any 
praise being given. The nobler part would have been to 
stay, as so many of the other officers did, to share the 
fate of their men. It is the more necessary to insist on 
this point, because we seem to be entering on a new phase 
of public opinion in these matters. The only surviving 
officer of the late disaster near Luneberg reports that, 
being well mounted, he rode off as hard as he could to 
that place, leaving, as it is to be inferred, the remnant of 
his men to take their chance on foot. When an officer 
can be found to make such a report, it is time to ask 
whether we are going to set up a new standard of military 
honour in place of the old rules which have hitherto 
guided the conduct of the British army. 


THE DURHAM STRIKE. 


pare aed the latest of many unpleasant occurrences is 
a strike of thirty thousand colliers in Durham. The 
customary arguments advanced by either party to the 
contest will, as usual, have little tendency to determine 
the result. The employers assert that wages have only 
fallen to the level at which they stood hefore the inflation 
of five or six years ago. They add that almost all 
articles of consumption are now extraordinarily cheap, so 
that the same nominal amount of money represents larger 
means of purchasing the necessaries and comforts of life. 
It is well known that the coal trade is a comparatively 
unremunerative business except in rare seasons of extra- 
ordinary demand. About 1872 and 1873 some fortunate 
lessees obtained in a single year profits which were said, 
probably with exaggeration, to be equal to the capital 
invested. The consequence was that, under new mineral 
leases, many additional pits were sunk; and the fresh 
supplies have by this time entered into competition. The 
demand for domestic consumption, though constant, is 
not largely elastic; and the iron manufacture is still in 
a state of extreme depression. The price of coal. has 
seldom been lower than it is now; and the coal lessees 
of the North insist that the workmen should share their 
losses and sacrifices. The men affect at present to be 
unanimous; but they find it neces: to repress dissent 
by threats, and in some instances by violence. It is 
believed that neither their private resources nor their cor- 
— funds will enable them to beara prolonged struggle. 
f any other class of the community thought it possible to 
avoid a reduction of income by combined agitation, it 
would probably not be less zealous in defence of its inte- 
rests. A loss of five or ten per cent. of the wages of a 
working-man involves great hardship to himself and his 
family. In the days of prosperity the colliers probably 
often indulged in profuse expenditure; but many of them 
took the opportunity of raising their standard of decency 
and comfort. In relapsing to a former rate of wages they 
find that their earlier tastes and habits no longer regulate 
their wants. 

The managers of the strike fancy that they have dis- 
covered a fund to which the employers might resort in 
lieu of a reduction of wages. As the Unions of agricul- 
tural labourers urge the farmers to compensate themselves 
for higher wages by lower rents, the Durham colliers eal! 
upon the lessees to demand concessions from the mineral 
owners. It is usual to let coal-fields for a term which 
will enable the undertakers to exhaust either the whole of 
the minerals or certain specified veins. The owner 
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reserves a royalty or payment proportionate to the tonnage 
raised ; and a percentage of the amount is guaranteed as 
& minimum or dead rent. It is of the essence of the bar- 
fay that the lessee takes the risk of variations in price; 
at to the colliers it seems unjust that the mineral owner 
should receive a fixed income from the coal which is raised, 
while wages fall with the profits of the lessee. Although 
the possessors of royalties suffer temporary loss from the 
interruption of work, it is highly improbable that they 
will voluntarily surrender any portion of their property. 
In pointing to the royalties as a fund from which the 
employers may recoup themselves, the workmen indi- 
cate a consciousness of the untenable nature of their 
own position. It is evident that no arbitrator could 
require the lessees to indemnify themselves for unduly 
high wages at the expense of a third party. In other 
respects the prospects of success are not encouraging. 
Almost all the strikes in different branches of industry 
during the past year have ended in the resumption of 
work on the terms originally offered by the employers. 
No partial strike will produce a famine of coal while 
Northumberland, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
South Wales are eager to find markets for their produce. 
In some respects a disturbance of the coal trade is less 
alarming than a manufacturing dispute. A strike of 
cotton-spinners or of iron-workers often diverts trade to 
foreign countries with great and perhaps permanent injury 
to English producers. A contract which has been refused 
or abandoned in consequence of a strike cannot be re- 


newed when the men return to work; but the coal which 
is not gotten remains in the ground for use at some 
future day. The owners or lessees have no foreign com- | 
petition to fear, and the commodity in which they deal | 
may probably find a more oe market at some | 
future time. The majority of collieries belong to share- 
holders in Limited Companies, who have for the most part | 
other means of subsistence. Large and small capitalists 
who can afford to dispense for the time with their receipts 
from mineral property have favourable opportunities for 
conducting contests with their workmen. It is still a 
matter of controversy whether Unions, and the strikes 
which they cause and facilitate, have tended on the whole 
to raise the rate of wages. Pcrhaps it may be rather the 
fear of a strike than the strike when it actually occurs 
that gives workmen a hold on their employers. With a 
low or falling market a strike almost always ends in the 
defeat of the workmen; and the Durham strike is not 
known to be accompanied by any circumstances which 
are likely to make it an exception to the general 
rule. Only those who are minutely familiar with the 
details of the business can judge whether the em- 
ployers could reasonably be expected to pay the wages 
which are demanded by the men. It is much easier 
to arrive at the conclusion that the advantage in the 
contest is on the side of the masters. Unfortunately 
it is difficult for outside observers to be absolutely im- 
partial. The greater part of the community is not directly 
interested in collieries, but all householders are buyers of 
coal. Strikes, though they are in the first instance organ- 
ized for the coercion of employers, are practically directed | 
against consumers. During the prosperity of the coal 
trade the workmen sometimes attempted to limit pro- | 
duction for the avowed purpose of raising prices which | 
were already exorbitant. There is no reason to suppose | 
that their efforts were successful on a large scale; but 
high wages also would make coal dear. The colliers on 
strike have deprived themselves of all claim to sympathy 
by their tyrannical interference with workmen who were 
willing to accept the terms of the employers. The men in 
some of the pits publicly declare that they have left work 
only in consequence of the intimidation to which they are 
subjected. 

There will perhaps be soon a legitimate improvement in 
the condition of coal-owners and colliers. It is more for 
the interest of the workmen that the divisible fund should 
be increased than that the apportionment between wages 
and profits should be readjusted. Experience has shown 
that the prosperity of the coal trade mainly depends on 
the manufacture of iron, and there is at last some hope of 
a revival of industry. Orders have been lately received 
from abroad ; and it is to be hoped that the difficulty of 
making steel from Cleveland ore has been overcome for 
commercial as well as for scientific purposes. The low 
price of iron has, as in other instances of cheap production, 
not been an unmixed evil. Contracts have been taken. 


_and free competition may be experimentall 


for some great engineering works at rates much below 
the original estimates, and the substitution of iron for 
less durable materials in various kinds of construction 
is every day becoming more general. The increasing use 
of steel has hitherto required a large importation of ore ; 
but there has lately been a prospect of an improved demand 
for native ironstone. The Durham strike has for the time 
counteracted the effects of scientific discovery. At the 
very moment when it was thought that the Cleveland ore 
might be applied to new purposes, the owners of the iron- 
stone have received notice that the blast furnaces no longer 
require a supply. Even if mineral industry becomes once 
more profitable, there is too much reason to fear that 
reviving prosperity may be interrupted by another series 
of strikes. The masters may perhaps be as slow to admit 
claims for an advance of wages as the men are unwillin, 
to recognize the necessity of reduction. Arbitration may 
sometimes be useful in furnishing either party with an 
excuse for concession; but the function of arbitrators is 
rather diplomatic than judicial. There is no natural or 
fixed relation between the price of labour and the profits of 
capital. Skilled workmen may almost command their 
own terms when their numbev is insufficient to meet an 
urgent demand. The Tradc-Unions sometimes render 
it difficult for employers to take full advantage of a super- 
fluity of labour, but the leaders and agitators have in 
many instances tempted their clients into unseasonable 
resistance. It appears that some pits in Durham are now 
kept open by non-Unionist workmen. If their number is 
considerable, the comparative advantages of organization 
tested. It 
is hopeless to rely on the judgment of either party for 
the solution of the problem. The members of Trade- 
Unions never confess to any doubt of the expediency of 
the system, which is condemned with almost equal una- 
nimity by every class of employers. The colliers are at 
least exempt from the charge of driving abroad the trade 
which they occasionally impede. The commodity which 
they produce will never cease to be useful, and it will 
long command a monopoly in the home market. 


LORD LORNE AND HIS CABINET. 


HE difference which has arisen between Lord Lorne 
and the Canadian Cabinet is one of a series of cases 
which will interpret, as they are successively decided, the 
modern colonial Constitutions. When the theory was 
first devised a quarter of a century ago, neither the donors 
nor the recipients of the boon of responsible government 
fully understood the consequences of the arrangement. 
More especially the Imperial Government was unconscious 
that, in relieving itself from trouble and risk, it was almost 
wholly denuding itself of power. The general intention 
of reproducing inthe larger colonies the English Consti- 
tution has been modified by the absence in new settlements 
of the conditions which have made possible the artificial 
system of limited monarchy. Legislative Councils and 
colonial Senates fail to acquire the traditional influence of 
the House of Lords; and of late years Governors have sel- 
dom been allowed to discharge the functions which are at 
home reserved to the Crown. The Cabinet—which is still 
unknown to English law—has become in Australia, in 
Canada, and at the Cape, a substantive corporation which, 
as long as it exists, exercises all executive power. 
Cabinet minutes, instead of assuming the form of humble 
representations, inform the Governor of decisions to which 
he is expected to conform his conduct. In England the 
Ministers sometimes reconsider measures which are not 
fully approved by the Crown. Hesitation on the part of 
a colonial Governor is treated as a symptom of tend- 
ency to rebellion. The good taste of a Minister may 
sometimes incline him to use language less peremptory 
than that which Mr. Berry was in the habit of addressing 
to poor Sir Grorce Bowen ; but, if Sir Jonn Macponatp is 
more courteous than the Cuter Secretary of Victor, he 
only suspends his assertion of absolute power in the hope 
that the Secretary of Stare will overrule the contumacious 
Governor-GENERAL. 

There is little doubt that, in the particular case which is 
remitted to the judgment of the Home Government, Lord 
Lorne has claimed a right which he will be unable to assert 
with success. The Constitution of the Dominion of Canada, 
as far as it contained a federal element, was formed on the 
model of the United States. The Lieutenant-Governors 
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of the several provinces, with the local Legislatures, were 
intended to resemble the Governors and Assemblies of the 
States of the Union; but the authors of the colonial Con- 
stitution so far deviated from the American type as to 
reserve to the Governor-General in Council, or, in other 
words, to his Ministers, the nomination of Lientenant-. 
Governors. The claim of a President to appoint or dis- 
miss the meanest State officer would be unintelligible to 
an American citizen. The present dispute in Canada: 
affects the relative positions of the central and local 
Governments as well as the respective rights of the colony 
and the Crown. A provision that the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall hold office for five years, unless he is dis- 
missed by the Governor-General for cause to be assigned 
to Parliament, has given rise to the present dispute. Mr. 
Leretuier DE St. Just, formerly a member of the last 
Canadian Cabinet, was appointed as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec by Lord Durrerin on the advice of Mr. Macken- 
zz. Mr. Sr. Just has since obtained by a dissolution the 
support of a majority of the local Legislature; but Sir 
Joun Macpona.pD, probably wanting the office for one of 
his own partisans, has proposed the dismissal of the 
Lrevrenant-Governor. Lord Lorne has refused his con- 
sent, and he vindicates his exercise of discretion on the 
ground that the prerogative of dismissal is vested in the 
Governor-General, and not, like the power of appoint- 
ment, in the Governor-General in Council. There can be 
little doubt that a distinction which is inconsistent with 
the ordinary operation of the Canadian Constitution must 
have been accidental or verbal. It can scarcely have 
been intended that the representative of the Crown should 
be for other purposes the mouthpiece of his Ministers, 
and yet that he should be able to retain in office 
high functionaries who no longer possess the confi- 
dence of the Cabinet. There is not in Canada, as there is 
in India, a sphere of action in which the Governor-General 
is independent of his Council. If the Srcretary of SraTe 
for the Colonies understands his duty, he will explain an 
ambiguous phrase, not by judicial rules of interpretation, 
but with reference to the spirit of the colonial Constitution 
and to the actual balance of power. It is better that the 
claim of the Governor-GENERAL should be overruled than 
that the Crown should be engaged in a conflict which 
could only end in defeat. As there are no means of co- 
ercing a contumacious colony, it is necessary to avoid 
collisions by yielding with a good grace. 

In the present controversy concession is less unpalatable 
because the tenure of office by a Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec, though it may affect the interests of the province 
or ee of the Dominion, in no way concerns the 
mother-country. The Imperial Government, which against 
its will submits to prohibitive tariffs enacted by colonists, 
may well consent to the removal of a subordinate officer, 
with or without sufficient cause. If there is in Canada, as 
formerly in the American Union, a party devoted to the 
protection of State rights, there is no reason why it 
should not organize an agitation on behalf of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of QuEBEC. It would not be desirable to 
commit the Crown to the maintenance of an anomalous 
and exceptional prerogative which may seem to have been 
vested by the letter of the Constitution in the Governor- 
General. That the question should have been raised is 
probably an excusable result of inexperience. It is not 
every Governor-General who can pretend to the tact and 
adroitness of Lord Durrerin. In his time there must have 
been many occasions of conflict which were happily 
evaded. the only instance in which the GoverNor 
GENERAL was accused of undue interference, Lord DurrErin 
ultimately satisfied even the adverse party that he 
had strictly adhered to the Constitution. It is possible 
that hereafter the colonies may in their own interest 
allow the most impartial and disinterested of their 
nominal rulers a larger share of power. If the opposite 
course of vesting all authority in party politicians is pur- 
sued, it may become a question whether it is worth the 
while either of the colony or of the mother-country to 
employ purely ornamental functionaries. The recognized 
duty of a colonial Governor is to protect the rights of 
the Crown; and when the Crown has no longer any rights, 
his office becomes a sinecure. In the colony he more or 
less corresponds to the Grand Elector who was to be the 
nominal head of one of the Abbé Sievis’s projected con- 
stitutions. In this capacity Lord Durrsrin certified at 
one time that Mr. Mackenziz had defeated Sir Jonn Mac- 
DONALD, and after an interval of two or three years that the 
majority was reversed. 


Lord Grey has lately repeated in an argumentative form 
his well-known opinion that the unqualified concession of 
responsible government to the colonies was a mistake. He 
is so far right that it was less a deliberate effort of states- 
manship than a ready mode of escape from a constantly 
recurring difficulty; but the abdication of metropolitan 


authority was sooner or later inevitable. It would have 
been impossible to compel the performance of any condi- 
tions which might have been imposed; and indeed there 
was no sufficient motive for reserving any control over 
the colonies except in fiscal or commercial matters. At 
the outset it might have been practicable to stipulate for 
Free-tyade with the mother-country; but differential 
tariffs imposing special duties on foreign produce would 
have been inconsistent with the established policy of 
England. New countries are even more constantly in 
want of money than old-established States, and Cus- 
toms duties are almost everywhere less unpopular than 
direct taxation. The protectionist policy of many. of 
the colonies could perhaps not have been anticipated. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the tendency of demo- 
cratic communities to vicious economic doctrines was 
not fully ascertained. The long-suffering of the mother- 
country will be severely tested in the not improbable 
contingency of a proposal on the part of the Domi- 
nion of Canada to form a Customs Union with the 
United States. A differential tariff in favour of a 
foreign country will seem to many politicians a reduction 
of the colonial relation to a sheer absurdity ; but it would 
not be prudent even on strong provocation to precipitate. 
a rupture which would have no tendency to redress the 
evil. It is possible that the dream of ConpEy and his 
contemporaries may yet be realized in the conversion of 
foreign countries and English colonies to the demon- 
strable truths of Free-trade; and if such an event should 
ever happen, it would be a.cause for regret that the con- 
sequences of a temporary error should have been perpetu- 
ated in the form of a separation which must in its 
nature be irrevocable. There are also negative and con-. 
tingent advantages in the possession of large and distant 
colonies. As long as the connexion lasts, Canada and 
Australia will not go to war with England, nor is it prob- 
able that they will close their ports against English 
fleets. It is also said that Englishmen not yet wholly 
estranged from their original home incline to follow 
native fashions in their preference for English goods. If 
little is gained by retaining the titular sovereignty of so 
great a country as Canada, nothing is lost. It is certainly 
not expedient to contend for a supposed right of inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the colony. The first 
Minister of the Dominion only holds his office as long as 
he retains the confidence of a Parliamentary majority ; and 
if he causes public injury by dismissing a competent. 
Lieutenant-Governor, his constituents and supporters 
a take the consequences of their own deliberate. 
choice. 


M. RENAN ON GERMANY. bere 


M RENAN, who is a master in many things, has 
e lately shown himself a master in the art of tor:' 
menting. The most interesting part of his discourse on: 
the occasion of his reception into the Academy wag ‘a 
defence of the French genius against those modern’ dé-. 
tractors who are given to compare it unfavourably with’ 
the German genius, and in the course of this defence-he 
was naturally led to test the German genius by its’ most 
recent achievements. A survey of this candid kind ‘is 
seldom well received by the objects of it, and the Germans | 
cannot claim to be exceptionally indifferent to criticism. | 
At all events, they showed sufficient irritation to give M. 
Renan an excuse for repeating his remarks in greater 
detail, and five columns of the Journal des Débats of Thurs- 
day are filled with an explanation which will effectually insure 
the original offence against oblivion. M. Renan keeps. 
or has invented a convenient German friend to whom he 
now confides his eloquent regrets that his words should 
have been taken in Germany as the words of an enemy. 
It is a superficial judgment, he says, that puts this sense 
upon them. When he spoke of Germany, it was love, not 
hatred, that moved him—that truest love which does not 
shrink from applying cautery when the wound needs it. 
To prove the correctness of this interpretation M. Renan 
proceeds to apply the cautery again. He does so be- 
cause he is more than ever convinced that, if France 
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has need of Germany, Germany has need of France. Un- 
happily the German nation has lost sight of this great 

th. It has entrusted its destinies to an iron gene- 
ration which despises everything but force, and is per- 
fectly content to remain solitary in Europe. The effect 
of this error has been to reverse the parts which the two 
nations formerly played. Half a century ago Germany 
was really great, and France had but to sit at herfeet. Her 
poets, her philosophers, her historians, her critics, were 
then busy in making fresh conquests in the domains of 
the intellect. They have had their reward im part, for they 
have helped to make France what she is; but how about 
their own country ? What has become of all the beautiful 
illusions which grouped themselves round the idea of 
German unity? Pardon, cries M. Renay, the innocence 
of the French people. They actually believed that when 
Germany became a nation it would be a new element in 
the harmony of the world. They looked forward to the day 
which should enrich the European Confederation with a 
people at once philosophical, rational, a friend to all 
liberties, an enemy to all superstitions, and having for its 
watchword Justice and the Ideal! Instead of this they 


have seen the unity of Germany proclaimed amid the ruins | 
| ness. 


of France, and the nation which had been the object of 
so many hopes indissolubly associated with the disasters 
of their own country. 

Even then, however, the friends of Germany did not quite 
lose heart. France, indeed, had suffered ; but if Germany had 
been the gainer M. Renan would not have complained. It is 
the omission of the conqueror to make any good use of his 
successes that grieves his disinterested spirit. How have 
the last eight years—“ the larger half of what Tacrrvs calls 
“*erande mortalis evi spatium’”—been employed by 
Germany? Has she reaped the fruits of her heroic 
efforts’ Is she prosperous, rich, contented? Does she 
enjoy those fundamental liberties of thought, of speech, 
of the press, of Parliament which are only possible in a 
strong community? Has she given peace to the world ? 
Has she set the example to Continental Europe of a 
large measure of freedom? Has she undertaken the solu- 
tion of any pressing social problem, diminished the amount 
of human suffering, or raised any part of the population 
out of undeserved wretchedness? Alas! Germany has 
done none of these things. Victory has not made her 
people either happier, or more moral, or more satisfied 
with their condition. On the contrary, it has had results 
such as victory has never had before. Ordinarily a suc- 
cessful Government has no occasion to keep its subjects 
down. Repression is the necessity of weakness. But in 
Germany a Government, successful beyond the common 
measure, finds itself confronted by a profound discontent. 
The truth is, that though the statesmen of Berlin believe 
themselves to understand German nature, they do not 
understand human nature. They have made Germany a 
nation of soldiers and they think that a nation of soldiers 
can possess the virtues and practise the arts which 
essentially belong to civil life. The last generation in 
Germany answers intellectually to the seventeenth century 
in France. It was an age of literary excellence comparable 
to the greatest ages of other nations. In France it was 
followed by the after-glow of the eighteenth century. 
Where is there any similar continuation among the 
Germans? Where are the successors of Gortue, of 
Scuinier, of Heise? They are not to be found, because 
the present condition of Germany is necessarily unfavour- 
able to literary production. If Gorrue had served his 
time under a drill sergeant, he would have lost the in- 
tellectual bloom which only freedom from restraint can 

ive. The life of the conscript is a bad school for genius. 
‘he irreverence of a Mo.iétre or a VOLTAIRE i3 not com- 
patible with military obedience. Literature again pre- 
supposes a society in which the gentler and more pleasing 
qualities of mankind have full play, in which, if there 
is not equality, there is at all events a t mixture 
of classes, and in which different classes lead very much the 
same kind of life. Germany lacks this characteristic. Her 
statesmen have every gift except the gift of pleasing. 
They have strength of will, they have application, they 
have self-control and resolution. But they have to deal 
with mankind, and in the long ran mankind refuses to be 
verned by these qualities alone. The Pantheon of 
amar does not open its doors to ostentatious selfish- 
ness and cold calculation. The German nation suddenly 
found itself called on to play the part of an AuGusTUs or a 


Louis XIV., to show a noble sympathy with excellence of , measure disappeared. 


every kind, to further the advance of civilization in every 
form, to be the benefactor of an adoring world. How has 
it performed its task ? 

This candid estimate of what the victory of German 
has done for Germany and for mankind has the fatal merit 
of being beyond challenge. M. Renan may please himself 
with the reflection that, however unpleasant his observa- 
tions may be to his German friend, he will be quite unable 
to contradict them. Whether beyond that narrow circle 
which does not disdain trath,even when it is told by a 
foreigner, M. Renan’s criticism will find any acceptance, is 
another question. The evils which he points out are so 
obvious that they can hardly have been passed over except 
by that peculiar form of blindness which sees things in- 
deed, but does not see them as they really are. The con- 
dition of Germany does not seem to be one which can give 
satisfaction to a single German ; yet the efforts of all those 
who could do anything towards making this condition 
better are devoted to keeping it what it is. Few 
nations have so entirely succeeded in mistaking means 
for ends. Germany had a specific work set before 
her in the establishment of her unity, and that specific 
work she has performed with singular complete- 
But when it came to turning her unity and the 
strength which came from unity to account, she showed 
herself singularly destitute of imagination. What she 
had done in the interval of preparation, that she could go 
on doing after the results for which she had been prepar- 
ing were achieved; but she could do nothing fresh. She 
had been devoting her whole thoughts to the training of 
soldiers, and in doing this she had lost the faculty of 
training men to be anything else. It is true she has given 
her people some exquisite sensations in enabling them 
to prove to the world that the idea of a military 
monarchy had not died with Naporzoy I. But, except 
to savages, fighting and the expectation of fighting are not 
the sole joys of life, and the mistake that the founders of 
the new Germany have made is, that they have dealt with 
their subjects as though they were only savages. The ex- 
traordinary advantages which they had won for Germany 
might have been invaluable if they had themselves de- 
vised or encouraged the nation to seek after any rational use 
to which to turnthem. As it is, there is no single element 
of German life—except of course the ability of the nation 
to punish any one who offends it—which is an object of 
envy to the inhabitant of any other, Russia excepted. To 
be not worse off than a Russian—this is the ideal of poli- 
tical, social, and intellectual greatness which Prince Bis- 
MARCK has conferred on his countrymen. The truth of M. 
Renay’s criticism will be acknowledged by the Germans of 
the future, however hotly it may be denied by the 
Germans of the present. It is only to be wished that it 
had come to them from one of their own countrymen. 


FACTORY INSPECTION. 


i ye recent consolidation of the various Factory Acts 
into a single statute gives unusual interest to Mr. 
Repcrave’s last Report on the results of inspection. Step 
by step the area of the Inspectors’ work has been enlarged, 
until it now embraces the greater number of the me- 
chanical industries of the United Kingdom. It is forty- 
five years since Parliament first undertook to regulate the 
hours of labour in the case of women and children, and 
to provide against the occurrence of avoidable accidents 
and the presence of certain avoidable causes of disease. 
During nearly half a century the pursuit of these objects 
has been steadily kept in view. hile the law was still 
new the difficulties of enforcing it were very great. The 
Tnspector usually found that every man’s hand was against 
him. Employers hated him because he imposed difficulties 
in the way of getting the labour they wanted. Parents 
hated him because he prevented them from drawing fuller 
wages from their children’s industry. The two classes 
were perfectly ready to combine to cheat him whenever an 
opportunity offered. Their object was to defy the law as 
frequently and as completely as they could. They were 
usually full of indignation that there should be such a 
law to defy, and even the best of them were rarely dis- 
posed to regard the Inspector in any other light than 
that of an enemy whom it was perfectly fair to de- 
ceive by every means that presented itself. Now, 

' Reporave says, this temper of mind has in a great 
There are still, no doubt, abun- 
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dance of cases in which the law is broken. But in the 
better class of factories these violations of the law are 
due to hurry, to carelessness, to the temptation of sudden 
necessity or extreme convenience, or to uncertainty in 
what way the directions of Parliament are to be car- 
ried out. The employer is, as a rule, fairly anxious 
that the law should be carried out. He does not wish 
to be put to more trouble or expense in the matter than 
is unavoidable; but, if the Inspector shows ingenuity 
in the suggestion of methods by which to obey the 
Act, he is quite ready to be advised by him. Still, 
the place which the factory owner once filled in the 
Inspector’s imagination is not left vacant. With each 
extension of factory legislation a lower and rougher 
class of employer has been brought within the Inspec- 
tor’s view, and many of these still rank inspection 
among those noxious influences which it is impossible 
wholly to evade. Considering how ubiquitous the In- 
=— has become under the later extensions of the Act, 

ere is perhaps room to wonder that this way of looking 
at things is not more common than it is. 


The most interesting part of the Report for 1878 is 
the extracts which it gives from the diaries of the Inspec- 
tors. Nothing that has yet been published has shown so 
clearly what a serious reality factory inspection has 
become. Of the five extracts, three refer to towns and 
two to country districts. For five, and sometimes for six, 
days in every week the Inspectors are employed in investi- 
gating the degree of obedience which is yielded to the law ; 
and it seems safe to say that, whether infractions of the 
Factory Acts are or are not always punished, it is seldom 
that they escape detection. Thus, from the report of a 
week’s work in a textile district, itappears that betweensixty 
and seventy factoriesand workshops were visited in that time, 
many of them not in the ordinary course of inspection, but in 
order to ascertain whether complaints or reports which 
the Inspector had heard were really well founded. As to 
the larger mills, it is usually stated that the Inspector 
went through every room, questioning all the children and 
young persons he found there, and at the same time 
examining the fencing of the machinery and the provisions 
made to secure cleanliness and ventilation. In cases of 
children who, though certified as over ten, appeared un- 
usually small, a special examination was instituted into 
the evidence of their age. In other cases it is the parents 
who are in fault, and then they have to be brought to the 
Inspector to be cautioned not to keep their children away 
from school. Daring the dinner-hour, and in the half-hour 
immediately following upon closing, the Inspector is on 
the watch for any instances of working overtime. It is 
necessarily a matter of chance whether the factories thus 
unexpectedly visited will happen to be working when the 
Inspector calls; but it is probable that, if any were 
unusually fortunate in escaping detection, the In- 
spector would not be left without hints for guidance 
from informers who had been less lucky themselves. In 
towns where the trades are more various overcrowding 
and unhealthiness of premises are common grounds of in- 
terference. In the country districts brickfields give the 
Inspectors a good deal of trouble, especially when the visits 
which are ordinarily paid on horseback have to be paid on 
foot to avoid recognition. In one of these cases the In- 
spector reports a very great improvement since the dis- 
trict was first visited, only one child being found whose 
attendance at school was not accounted for, and that in a 
comparatively new field. Country newspaper offices have 
occasionally to be visited late on a Friday night to make 
certain that no boys are employed in the printing-room. 
The work is often made more difficult by the indifference 
or dislike of the workpeople to the regulations made for 
their benefit. In fact, the only co-operation that the In- 
spector can as a rule expect is from the better-disposed 
and more intelligent of the employers. When complaints 
are made by the workpeople, they as often as not relate to 
matters lying outside the cognizance of the Inspector. 
Scanty food and insufficient bedclothes are examples of 
this ; and on one occasion, Mr. Repcrave tells us, “ The 
“ complaint of insufficient time allowed for tea at a dress- 
“ maker’s was resolved into acomplaint that, if the bread- 
“ and-butter were not cut so thick, the time allowed would 
“ be sufficient.” 

No one can doubt that this system of inspection has 
been productive of very great good. There is but one 
opinion among those who knew the factory districts before 

days of factory legislation as to the improvement 


which it has effected in the physical condition of the 
working classes. Lord Swarrespury bore testimony to 
this the other day in the House of Lords; and when it is 
remembered that at one time children were sent to work 
as soon as any manager would receive them, were worked 
for as many hours as they could be got to remain awake, 
and were in constant danger of being drawn into the nn- 
fenced machinery, the wonder is, not that those of them 
who escaped should have grown up crippled or. stunted, 
but that so many should have lived to grow up at all. 
These three fruitful sources of deterioration have now 
been reduced within manageable proportions. Much, no 
doubt, remains to be done in the trades that have only 
recently been brought under supervision, and experience 
may detect some loopholes which will require to be stopped 
up if the law is not to be evaded. But, as a whole, the 
work may be regarded as complete, not in the sense that 
inspection may be dispensed with, but in the sense that 
nothing but perseverance in the lines already laid down is 
needed to ensure the desired result. 

It is impossible, however, not to feel some uneasiness at 
the vast, though necessary, development which the system 
of factory inspection has of late undergone. Expedient 
as it may be, and is, the method in which employers in all 
the multifarious trades affected by factory legislation 
are made to do their duty to their workpeople ap- 
proaches extraordinarily near to paternal government. 
The function of a Factory Inspector bears no resemblance 
to that of an Inspector appointed either by the Loeal 
Government Board or by the Education Department. 
The Local Government Board Inspector sees that officials 
do their duty ; the Inspector of Schools sees that the State 
gets its money’s worth for money actually pail. But the 
Factory Inspector inspects people who have no official 
character, and who have nothing to receive from any 
Parliamentary grant. The object of his visits is to ob- 
tain materials for a prosecution ; the sanction to which he 
appeals is the dread of a prosecution. This is a function 
which the central Government assumes in no other case, 
and which under easily conceivable circumstances might 
become an exceedingly unpopular function. It is not easy 
to say, for example, why industries which are not con- 
cerned with agriculture should be subjected to so much 
stricter a supervision than agricultural industry; or 
rather it is not easy to frame the explanation in a 
way that shall be theoretically defensible. Other in- 
stances will suggest themselves to every one in which the 
lot of a child or a woman is very much harder than it 
would be if they worked in a factory. The law takes no 
notice of these cases, for the very sufficient reason that to 
notice them effectually would be tantamount to dividing 
the population into inspectors and inspected. But manu- 
facturing employers can hardly be expected to admit this 
distinction ; 7 it is consequently of great importance 
that the inspection provided by the Factory Act should 
provoke as little resistance as possible. From this point 
of view it might be well if, when a new county organi- 
zation is provided, some of the duties now performed by the 
Home Office were handed over to the County Board. No 
smaller area would insure sufficient freedom from interested 
influence ; but, under a real system of county government, 
one influence would balance another, and substantial im- 
partiality would be thus obtained. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Lage reply of the Education Department to the defence 
‘of the London School Board has now been published. 
The original charge brought by the Department was that 
the School Board had signed contracts for building 
before the plans had been finally approved, and con- 
sequently before they could have any certain knowledge 
that a loan would be sanctioned. The Board had 
alleged that all its recent troubles about money had 
come from the delay of the Education Department in 
forwarding the necessary recommendations to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. The Department contended 
in answer to this that the conditions which they had always 
insisted on as preliminary to the despatch of the necessary 
recommendations had never been performed, and that the 
Board, instead of acting as though the necessary recommen- 
dations would be forwarded as a matter of course, ought to 
have taken steps to fulfil these preliminary conditions. The 
London School Board met this charge with a statement 
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which amounted in fact, if not in form, to a direct denial. 
It was true, they said, that the final approval of the Depart- 
ment had not been given to the plans in question. But 
under a special arrangement entered into some four years 
back, the London School Board are relieved from the ne- 
cessity of waiting for this final approval. All that is 
required from them is a rough estimate of the cost of the 
building, and as soon as this has been submitted, the 
Education Department has at once recommended a loan 
not exceeding three-fourths of the estimated cost, or 
the sum of rol. per child to be accommodated. In the 
present case all these things had been done. The Board 
admitted that, as far as mere words went, the form convey- 
ing the preliminary approval of the Department to the 
plans and specifications submitted required them to be re- 
turned to the Department after tenders for building had 


been obtained, but before any contract had been signed. 
This form, however, is merely the ordinary printed form 
used for schools not under the London School Board, and | 
it has always been used with an unexpressed understand- 

ing that it is to be read in the light of the special arrange- | 
ment made between the Board and the Department. Be- 

sides this, it has been the invariable practice of the | 
London School Board to send the plans and the tender at | 
one and the same time. Thus the printed form is doubly | 
inappropriate. It does not represent the actual facts, | 
and it takes no notice of the special arrangement under | 
which the requisitions set forth in it are waived in this 
particular case. 

The rejoinder of the Education Department is in one 
respect, and that a very important one, satisfactory. The 
London School Board were apparently under the im-— 
pression—an impression which the facts as stated in their | 
letter certainly went far to confirm—that the Education — 
Department had changed their practice in consequence | 
of a previous change in their policy; that they had with- | 
held recommendations which in previous years they | 
would unhesitatingly have forwarded to the Commis- | 
sioners; and that the disapprobation they expressed | 
of the Board’s proceedings meant, not that the Board | 
had done anything different from what they were 
accustomed to do, but that the Department no longer 
regarded what they were accustomed to do with the | 
same favour. Sir Francis Sanprorp’s letter clears the | 
Department from this accusation by giving an interpreta- | 
tion of the special arrangement concluded with the London | 
School Board, which, while consistent with the text of the 
letter of the 27th of January, 1875, is also consistent with 
the recent action of the Department. Sir Fraycits Sanp- 
FORD admits that the Board were justified in buying the 
sites for the schools they proposed to build; but he main- 
tains that the object of the arrangement appealed to 
was virtually exhausted when this had been done. Difi- 
culties peculiar to London rendered it necessary that 
the Board “should at once be put in possession of 
“a sum of money wherewith to discharge their 
“ earliest liabilities”; but then it was believed, on the | 
authority of the Board themselves, that these liabilities | 
“‘ would generally accrue in connexion with payments for | 
“ the site.” Thus the discrepancy between the two state- 
ments is reduced to the level of a misunderstanding. The | 
Education Department meant the Board to buy the site. 
and then to come back and talk about the buildings. The 
School Board thought that the provisional approval car- 
ried everything else with it, and accordingly proceeded as 
though the recommendation of the loan were merely 
divided into two parts—one given at starting, and the other 
when the final estimates had been submitted. 

The Department acknowledge, however, as we un- 
derstand them, that their action in respect of these 
particular schools has been unusually severe. But 
they contend that the departure from their former 
practice was justified by the very wide discrepancy 
that was proved to exist between the amount of the pre- 
liminary estimates and that of the loans finally asked for. 
The preliminary estimate for “ premises” was 67,9771. ; 
the loans actually asked for and granted came to 93,g02I. 
The total cost per child was thus brought up to 23/. 16s., 
and in two of the schools to 41/.; and as the arrange- 
ment pleaded by the Board speaks of rol. per child, and 
three-fourths of the estimated cost as to some extent 
identical terms, the Department has certainly some ground 
to contend that the London School Board have of late 
rather run riot in the matter of school buildings. 


At all events, there need be no misunderstanding in 


the future. The Education Department has now in- 
formed the Board that the loans recommended under the 
arrangement of January 1875 will be treated as referring 
only to the purchase of a site, and that building operations 
must not be commenced until the amount of the final loan 
has been settled. Whether this interpretation is or is not 
a departure from the practice of the Department hitherto, 
there can be no question that it is the interpretation which 
the arrangement ought to be made to bear, even if it does 
not bear it already. The object of giving the Education 
Department a veto on the expenditure of School Boards 
in the building of schools is to prevent extravagance; and 
if the acceptance of the preliminary estimate, which in 
these cases is almost always moderate, were held to pass 
the final estimate as a matter of course, this check would 
become illusory. There may be reasons for not delaying the 
purchase of sites where, as in London, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to obtain them, but no such reasons can apply to 
the cost of building. When the site has been bought, and 
the number of children to be accommodated on it has been 
determined, it is as much in the power of the architect to 
make a minutely accurate estimate of the total cost of 
building the school as it can ever be. If any doubt arises 
in connexion with this or that part of the work, it is easy 
to take an outside estimate, and thus to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Department, which ‘only asks that what has 
been passed as a reasonable cost shall not be exceeded. It 
will do the London School Board good to be recalled, even 
with some roughness, into the ways of economy. They have 
done so much excellent service, that it is only natural 
perhaps that they should have wandered somewhat away 
trom them. 


HISTORICAL CASUISTRY. 


bye good old-fashio ned historians had a charming off-hand 
plan for settling all questions about the morality of their 
heroes. The Whigs were angels and the Tories devils, or vice 
versd, as the case might be. They could decide without further 
difficulty that Cromwell was simply a tyrant and a hypocrite ; or, 
if they found some apparently creditable action set down to his 
account, they rather enjoyed the paradox than otherwise, and went 
off with a comfortable commonplace about the inconsistency of 
human nature. Macaulay, with all his strong sense, acquiesced 
with curious complacency in judgments of this kind, and spoke of 
the great men of the past with something more than party spirit. 
In dealing with his own day he could make allowances, for he 
knew perfectly well that many honest men might differ from him 
in judgment; but the rights and wrongs of two or three centuries 
back seemed so plain in the light of later experience that he could 
not imagine that they could at the time have been doubtful. 
More philosophical writers admit that a strange mixture of good 
and evil may be found on all sides of almost every question ; and 
a clearer perception of the degree in which individual motive is 
governed by processes of social development beyond the control of 
any particular person leads to shifting much responsibility from 
the shoulders even of those who took the most prominent parts in 
historical events. In proportion as the great man is taken to be 
the product, instead of the producer, of contemporary events, we 
shall blame or praise him more moderately. Hence arise many 
curious problems of casuistry. One school is deemed immoral 
because it regards men as mere involuntary mouthpieces of that 


| mysterious abstraction, the Zertgeist ; its adherents retort the charge 


upon the opposite school, which refuses to make the necessary 
allowances for the inevitable influence of the social medium, 
and judges men by their conformity to theories not known in 
their lifetime. So, again, we have that curious controversy 
often suggested by Mr. Carlyle’s writings about the true relation 
between right and might. Must we admit the two to be ulti- 
mately identical? If so, must we not further agree that success 
isin some degree a fair test of morality? If it is immoral to 
argue from the victory of a cause to its goodness, how can we 
fairly argue from its goodness to its victory? Ifthe two coincide, 
must not each test be valid? If they do not, would it not appear 
that the history of the world represents a moral chaos ? 

Let us briefly examine one or two of the general lines of argu- 
ment which suggest themselves as often as the moral character of 
an historical celebrity is discussed. We shall probably find that 
there is some confusion between different aspects of questions 
which often present such an intricate jumble of conflicting judg- 
ments. We may begin with the modest assumption that, as a 
general rule, there are good and bad men on both sides of 
every great political controversy. The fact that a party attracts 
to itself a considerable proportion of the existing population 
at any given time proves sufficiently that it has sutlicient plausi- 
bility to attract many upright and well-meaning men. A simple 
question of right and wrong very rarely presents itself in a 
political shape. A downright proposal to steal or commit murder 
does not secure adherents in any social state, or, at least, in 
any which is not hopelessly corrupt. The moral issue is entan- 
gled with others. In every important discussion there is an issue 
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of fact as well as an issue of principles. The verdict of pure 
morality cannot be obtained until we have agreed upon the actual 
state of the case, and there will still remain, as a rule, a question 
of policy. The moralist, for example, cannot choose between 
Free-trade and Protection until the political economist has proved 
what will be the consequences of different modes of taxation ; 
and even when the general economical principle is decided, 
there wight still remain a difficult problem. Granting, for example, 
that protection is economically mischievous, there might be reasons 
of policy or good faith which would make it desirable to over- 
ride the financial reasons by some higher consideration, or to dis- 
regard them for some special advantage. 

Thus, in any case, we may have a question of morality, a question 
of fact, and a question of policy, all intricately blended and requir- 
ing to be satistactorily answered before we can arrive at a correct 
decision. Unless we consider bad logic and erroneous perception 
to be sinful, we must agree that a very wide divergence of opinion 
is generally quite compatible with moral rectitude. It is compara- 
tively easy to make allowance for a variation of opinion about 
facts. It one party sincerely believes and another disbelieves as 
sincerely that a particular state of facts exists, they may, with 
equal sincerity and equal moral justification, advocate antagonistic 
policies. If, in fact, we knew that the French were preparing to 
invade us to-morrow, we should all agree that measures were justi- 
fiable which, as we believe nothing of the kind, we all repudiate ; 
and if some believed, whilst some doubted, an invasion, there 
would be an innocent conflict of policy. It is very seldom that so 
simple a case arises, and for the obvious reason that people’s beliefs 
are in great measure the product of their prejudices. We there- 
fore find that the simple issue as to facts is almost invariably 
blended with disputes as to policy, or morality, or finally, as to 
political principle, which includes all these kinds of dispute. 

To pass a ju mt upon any historical character it is neces- 
sary to begin by thus analysing his motives. We must ask by 
what considerations was his judgment really determined, and 
then inquire how far the confluence of those considerations 
implies morality or immorality of character. Proceeding in 
this way, we immediately see the extreme complexity of the 
considerations which arise. Let us begin from the simplest 
case. Suppose a man to advocate some directly immoral prin- 
ciple. A demagogue proposes repudiation, and defends himself 
ostensibly on the ground taken by Jefferson, that one generation 
has no right to bind its successors. A fanatic proposes to carry 
out the views upon which Shelley acted, and to abolish the legal 
sanction of marriage. Undoubtedly, we say, these are immoral 
propositions ; but the question still remains whether the agent is 
therefore immoral. Let us assume that Jefferson and Shelley were 
both perfectly sincere. They both imagined that their doctrines were 
logical conclusions from certain principles as to the rights of man 
which to them ap to have the validity of axioms. Here we 
have the distinction between what is called formal and material 
morality. Both men were maintaining what they supposed to be 
right, though it was in contradiction to established principles ; 
aud Shelley has been praised as though he had been a martyr to 
a good cause and made a personal sacrifice by leaving his wite for 
a woman whom he preferred. Various problems, some of which 
are quite beyond our sphere, arise out of this question. If, however, 
we agree to mean by morality the established system of morality, 
we must admit that such persons were in fact immoral; but that 
it is not easy or possible to assign the precise degree of their 
guilt. They advocated immorality, but their error was due (on 
the hypothesis assumed) not to evil passions but to intellectual 
confusion. The evil doctrine was not a mere mask for sensuality 
or greed, but sprang from a misguided desire to do good to their 
fellows. They did not aim at a bad end, but misjudged the 
tendency of the means. It is obvious that such an excuse can only 
be admitted with great suspicion, especially when the new doctrine 
sanctions an indulgence previously forbidden; but it would be 
hard to deny that it may at times be valid. Goodness of heart, 
that is, may prompt erroneous morality when combined with de- 
fective judgment; and better principles might be the fruit either 
of higher intelligence or colder emotion. It would be unfaix to 
class a sincere enthusiast with the atrocious scoundrel who con- 
sciously preaches a lax doctrine in order to gratify a corrupt 

ion; and therefore our rough verdict, good or bad, requires to 
| ervees accurately stated. We mustsay that a man preaches im- 
morality, but admit that his conscience has been deceived, not 
deliberately hoodwinked. In short, we require a finer classifica- 
tion of motive and character than is given in our rough every- 
hen we proceed to those more intricate problems in which 
considerations of policy blend with purely moral motives, the 
same difficulty returns upon us ina more aggravated form. The 
difficulty is most conspicuous in those revolutionary periods when 
the ordinary landmarks of conduct are for the time obliterated, 
and a man must guide himself by general principles, without the 
subordinate rules a which they are generally applied to practice. 
Let us take, for example, one of the cases which are popular with 
debating societies, and consider for a moment how many different 
questions are confusedly blended in the ordinary modes of dis- 
cussion. Was the execution of isa 
blem which young gentlemen to discuss with unfailing 
Sapemat> at the Union before they were allowed to deal with 
contemporary affairs. Without we it again, we may 
notice the various senses in which it may be handled. Thus, in 
the first place, the Regicide may be condemned on the simple 


ground that it was a breach of the commandment which forbids 
murder ; and it may be added that the murder of a King by his 
subjects involves the additional guilt of disloyalty. But, if it be 
granted that the crime was properly murder, we have still to ask, 
as before, what guilt does that infer in Cromwell or Bradshaw ? 
Did they act from selfish malice, or from a mistaken belief that it 
was not murder? In the last case, did their mistake rest upon an 
erroneous theological belief ? and, if sv, was the error due, again, 
toa bad motive, which made a debased creed congenial to them, 
or to & superstition natural at the time, and perhaps most at- 
tractive to the most religious minds? Was it puzzle-headedness 
or malice which predisposed them to adopt such a view? 
Again, is the breach of loyalty to be regarded as an ex- 
tenuation or aggravation of their crime? If they were right 
in the rebellion, that was some excuse for the particular 
consequences to which their rebellion led; as for the opposite 
case, the whole course of conduct becomes a continuous crime. 
But, further, it may be inquired whether such an act, how- 
ever wrong, is fairly to be considered as coming under the head 
of murder. There is clearly some force in the general plea of 
salus populi. Macaulay, for example, justifies the attainder 
of Wentworth as rather an act of war than of justice. The question, 
upon this hypothesis, was whether a statesman should lose his 
head or the country lose its liberty; and therefore, admitting to 


the full that such a proceeding would be atrocious in regard to” 


an ordinary criminal, it was right in an instance so far different 
in nature. This contention raises the general question as to the 
—- of taking any cases out of the ordinary rule, which can 

ardly be denied by any one who admits that resistance to con- 
stituted authority can be ever justifiable. To resist is to suspend 
the ordinary laws, and to shoot a public criminal as you would 
shoot a highwayman. If the doctrine be applicable to tyrannicide, 
as many moralists admit, the questions occur, whether Charles I. 
was in fact a tyrant; whether the Regicides might fairly suppose 
from the facts before them that he was a tyrant, or whether 
they were blinded by prejudices and by prejudices of an excusable 
or inexcusable kind ; a again, whether, assuming him to be a 
tyrant, it was or was not politic to punish him after he was 
deposed; whether they acted from malice or from a sincere belief 
that their policy was right; and whether, again, if the belief 
was sincere, that belief did or did not signify a defect of character, 
or a lofty perception of truths overlooked by commonplace minds, 
or that degree of sympathy in the superstitious opinions of the time 
from which no amount of uprightness or acuteness of under- 
standing will protect a man. 

It is obvious, again, that questions such as these admit of very 
different answers in regard to the various persons who took part 
in the act. We might form entirely different judgments as to the 
moral value of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Milton, Harrison, Martin, 
and so on, each man having his own set of motives, prejudices, 
inherited and acquired opinions, and so forth. To lump all these 
questions together in the single one—Was the act “ justifiable ” ? 
—is very easy, and for some purposes may be right; but it obvi- 
ously leads to injustice in one case if it is right in another. To. get 
an answer really good for anything we must define more closely 
what is the precise purpose of our inquiry. , 

This will appear still more clearly if we take another case 
which was discussed not long ago by men far above the modes of 
thought of a debating society. Mr. Matthew Arnold pronounced 
an eloquent eulogy upon Falkland, which was attacked by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and we cannot help thinking that these able dis- 
putants neglected to define their meaning at the cost of some con- 
siderable confusion. In fact, the problem as to Falkland’s personal 
merit was supposed to be answered by answering the question as 
to the wisdom of his ends. His policy consisted in recom- 
mending a certain compromise between the conflicting parties 
which we may assume to have been the most desirable result. 
But it is quite possible to hold this and yet to regard Falkland as 
inferior in statesmanlike ability and in moral elevation to the 
representatives of extreme parties. His scheme, let us. say, was 
the best, #f it could be adopted; and so far he was right. But 
everything lies in that “if.” For “if” means, if passions 
had not been influenced, if everybody had been prepared to 
hear reason, if a compromise acceptable after men have tried their 
strength could be adopted before their strength had been 
shown. To make such assumptions is virtually to say that a 
certain policy would be the best if all the facts had been 
quite difierent. Now it may be very true that the world would 
be the better if there were no fanatics on either side; but the 
statesman who proposes to act as if they did not exist is so far 
unfit for the world. It is very amiable to go about “ ingeminat- 
ing ‘ Peace’”; but there are cases in which it is simply imbecile, 
as there are others in which it would be an imperative duty to 
act in that way. Hence, if in _o such a case as Falk- 
land’s one disputant assumes that his policy would be the best 
if every one had taken his advice, and the other assumes as a 
primary element in the problem that such advice would not be 
taken, it is clear that they are really discussing two different 
questions. The preliminary question requires to be settled, what 
were the essential data of the problem? Which were really the 
fixed conditions? Given the fanaticism, it is wise to act in one 
way. Assume the fanaticism to be pacifiable, and it is wise to 
act in another. 

This, again, introduces all that complicated set of considerations 
which are involved in every case of allegiance to party. A man 
might very well hold with Falkland that neither Cavaliers nor 
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Roundheads were altogether in the right, and that a satisfactory 
settlement would involve some sort of compromise. But if for 
that reason he decided to be neither Cavalier nor Roundhead, he 
would not necessarily be acting for the best. He might see that 
when a certain point had been reached it was necessary to take 
one side or the other in order to have any influence at all. We 
blame the man who sacrifices vital principles to party; but we 
must also blame the man whose scruples make him incapable of 
joining with either party; and it is impossible to decide by any 
clear test which are scruples and which are vital principles. A 
policy “in the abstract” is no policy at all. Every statesman 
must be guided by the actual conditions of the time, and he has 
no right to exclude from those conditions the state of contemporary 
opinion. We often speak as though opinion were indefinitely modifi- 
able, as though a man could fairly expect to convert his contem- 
poraries by simply enouncing his own views; but, as a matter 
of fact, the opinions are as difficult to altcr as most other facts; 
and you can no more quiet revolutionary passions by your indi- 
vidual wisdom than change the course of the seasons. Thus it is 
not sufficient to say that a man foresaw the solution which we hold 
to be the best, or even that which eventually succeeded in practice. 
Undoubtedly such foresight is a point in his favour ; but if it dis- 
qualified him from producing any effect upon the issue, or forced 
him to help each set of fanatics alternately, he is as much disquali- 
fied practically by being too farsighted as others are by being too 
shortsighted. In a purely moral point of view the question remains 
whether he was not actually wrong in sacrificing actual efficiency 
to excessive scrupulosity. It is the fault of an exalted intellect, 
and therefore one to which we should be tender; but still it is a 
fault, and may be a serious one. When moderate men look on, 
instead of taking either side, the decision is left to the pure fanatics, 
and moderation becomes practical imbecility. 

Undoubtedly it is troublesome to consider all the manifold con- 
siderations which are required by a fair judge. It is much plea- 
santer and sounds more edifying to say at once this was the right 

licy, and everybody was therefore right in so far as he adopted it. 

t it is futile to say that any policy is right without asking how 
far it was practicable; and grossly unjust to argue from the general 
principle to the case of each particular agent. As soon as we try 
to sum up the goodness and badness of individuals, we have a pro- 
blem so intricate that it is much the easiest, as it is apparently 
the most virtuous course, to cut the knot at once. To go further 
into the matter is to indulge in casuistry, and casuistry has come 
to have a bad meaning ; and yet it is better to recognize the fact 
that the tangled skein of human motive is too intricate for an 
honest judge to speak offhand in the way adopted with much self- 
applause by popular historians. 


MISSIONARIES AND POLITICS. 


ISSIONARIES have introduced a new element into our 
political life, and it is almost time to consider their 
conduct and position with some seriousness, It was on account 
of missionaries that we undertook the Abyssinian —— The 
information given by missionaries, and the fret which they caused 
in Zululand, have been the occasion of our present troubles. When 
the pretender to the Burmese crown, the Limbeeng Prince, arrived 
at Rangoon lately, he at once betook him to the local missionary. 
It is to be hoped that, in this particular instance, though the 
missionaries have a peculiar interest in some of the people whom 
Theebau is anxious to slay, their exertions may not beget another 
inconvenient war. 

It would be in the highest degree absurd and ungrateful to speak 
as if all preachers of the Gospel to the heathen were mischievous 
busybodies. There have been and there are many wissionaries 
who have humanized the life of barbarous men. In many of the 
Pacific Islands people who were cannibals, who slew their 
children out of mere force of habit, and tortured their enemies with 
fiendish ingenuity, have been turned into respectable, peaceful citizens 
by the influence of missionaries. Missionaries have often stood 
between the less developed races and the cruelty and callous greed of 
white traders. If one ecclesiastic burned the Indians, another, like 
Las Casas, stood up for them ; and the names of Francis Xavier and 
of Bernardino Sabagun may be set down against that of the Inqui- 
sition in Mexico. If some of the missionaries in Zululand have 
sold powder, guns, and rum, have lived in the dominions of a 
barbarous king and openly detied his laws; if they have carried 
tales and multiplied rumcurs, they are not the only official repre- 
sentatives in Africa of the Christian religion. It is not in human 
nature to condemn them for sheltering poor wretches accused of 
witchcraft. Here, however, we catch a glimpse of the difficulty 
of their position. While missionaries—Knglish, German, and 
Norwegian—claim the privileges of the Civis Romanus, and expect 
England to back them in every difficulty, it is impossible for this 
country to expect peace in her borders. 


there be a position which requires more tact and more nobility 
and purity of character? Out of the many hundreds of mission- 
aries it is not ible that all, or perhaps that most, should be 
worthy of their calling. The ardent desire to turn the heathen 
from their mistaken religions is not perhaps a very common one. 
We cannot expect to find a free and constant supply of missionaries 
like Bishop Patteson. When we do not get men whose hearts 
impel them to the work, we fall back on people who choose the 
missionary profession because it is better than anything open to 
them at home, or because they have a taste for adventure. It is 
not possible that all these labourers should have the necessary 
powers of dealing with complicated political problems. 

The case of South Africa, and especially of the Zulus, very well 
illustrates the perplexing duties of the missionary. It is his busi- 
ness to spread his religion. In some countries, where the sav: 
live in small powerless knots, with no particular faith beyond a 
hankering after magic and the idea that a “ magnified non-natural 
man” created the world, the missionary may find all plain sailing. 
He may not make many converts. Intelligent black fellows, like 
one well-known Australian, may retire into the bush and give 
way to fits of uncontrollable laughter at every mention of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Others may add a few Christian practices 
to their old magical devices, Others, again, like the Maoris, may 
admit that the “ missionary God” is as good as another, and may 

ut no obstacles in the way of converts, The priest of the old 
New Zealand faith warned his men before a battle that “ those 
who trust in the European God must pray to him, and be very 
careful that in their praying they make no error.” Among people 
who sit so lightly to their old faiths,and who have no central 
government, a missionary introduces blankets (with a new tendency 
to catch fatal colds) and the rudiments of a sense of decency. The 
chiefs and he get on very well together. ‘‘ The chief Whackaboo 
presented us with a hog and some yams” is the most common 
entry in the journals of the old missionaries to the Polynesians. 
But missionaries are constantly meeting barbarians less generous 
and liberal than the Polynesians. 

The Zulus are almost as difficult a race as missionaries can deal 
with. They do not live a desultory life in small unconnected 
tribes. They have a distinct form of disciplined society, and a 
national religion of a kind. Since we knew them they have been 
under a powerful despotism, in which the constitutional rudiments 
have not always worked to great effect. Chaka, Dingan, Cetewayo, 
have in turn been the State, like Louis XIV. They have also 
been the Church. A Zulu king is as important a sacred figure as 
a Muscovite Tzar. ‘The heaven is the chief's; the sur is his.” 
It is to him that the spirits of the dead communicate their designs. 
His name is so boly that the women may not even pronounce 
words which resemble it insound. To turn traitor to him is, as the 
old Northmen said, “to become God’s dastard.” It is a spiritual 
as well as a temporal offence, like that committed by the Uniates, 
the Raskolniks, and all Russian dissenters from the faith of the 
Tzar. It is into the territory of an almost absolute monarch and 
spiritual head of a race, like Cetewayo, that missionaries intrude. 
They make a convert, and what is the result? Cetewayo loses a 
subject. The missionary, an alien not bound by the Zulu laws, has 
established an tmpertuim in imperio. The convert is not Cetewayo's 
man any longer; he is the missionary’s man, or, at least, that is 
the view taken by the Zulu jurist. If the convert is “ smelled 
out” as a witch, if he does not pay a fine, or otherwise gets 
into a scrape, he seeks the protection of the missionary, who, 
in his turn, feels himself to under English protection. The 
position is a cruelly hard one for all parties. Questions of ivter- 
national law which the barbarous people are well able to under- 
stand (for all legal questions interest them) are raised at once, and 
who is to settle them ? 

It may be said that all these troubles are inevitable. It may be 
said that European races are fated to encroach on and subdue and 
finally annihilate races of less robust nature and less sturdy civi- 
lization. This may be a true theory; but is it not a pity in that 
case that religion should so invariably be the occasion of aggression ? 
No one can be surprised if the scoffiag foreigner who so often 
fails to appreciate our institutions accuses us of deywurine negroes’ 
houses under cover of the old Pharisaic pretext. A story which 
illustrates the way in which sagacious barbarians regard mis- 
sionaries has been told of Cetewayo and of Theodore, and may be 
true of both or neither. ‘I will have no missionaries,” said the 
untutored King, “ because you will soon send a Consul to protect 
the missionary, and rext a Resident to protect the Consul, and 
then soldiers to protect the Resident.” That is certainly the way 
in which we go to work, and it is not odd that people object 
to the piety which leads us to take the first step. If mis- 
sionaries were persons recognized by the State as trained and 
skilled observers of the savage character, and if they took 
nothing but their own lives in their hands, no one could quarrel 
with them. Weshould place contidencein them in the first place, 
and should feel no call to defend or avenge them in the second. 
The colonial clergy of the Church of England very seldom get the 


The missionary is a person who risks his life for the sake of country intoascrape. Itis theirresponsible, unattached Evangelists, 


ting his religion. He ought to be ready to take all the 
risk on himself; but this is just what he does not care to do. He 
is employed by some Society to evangelize the heathen, and to send 

interesting reports. The wilder and more remote the 
country visited, the more needful are the labours in the vineyard, 
and the more readable the reports. Thus missionaries come 
almost before dealers in ardent spirits as the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion and the heralds of the fall of savage independence. Can 
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Norwegians, Germans, and whatnot, who flounder into mischief, and 
have to be rescued by an army. They actually invade friendly 
countries, with ee which no European people would de- 
liberately sanction. e who made such a fuss about the Papal 
Aggression ought to understand that even a black king does not 
like to receive divided allegiance. He may be the most open- 
minded man that ever worshipped a serpent or performed « human 
sacrifice, and yet he dues not enjoy seeing new laws introduced by 
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a preacher in a tall hat and a white neck-tie. He knows by instinct 
that this wise and benevolent being with the hymn-book and the 
medicine-box is an incarnation of hostile fate. He will be scolded 
for not keeping Sunday, scolded for keeping a dozen wives, and 
threatened with the anger of a people across the sea, because he 
treats witches in the spirit of James I. or of Cotton Mather. The 
result is sure to be disagreeable for every one concerned. 

If we get tired of waging small religious wars, we 
may perhaps have to choose between two courses of action, 
both impossible. We might tell missionaries that we must 
Jeave them undefended in danger and unavenged in death. 
That we can scarcely do. Again, we might absolutely for- 
bid them in certain circumstances to approach the territory of a 
friendly savage who does not want them. The objections to that 
course are insuperable. We shall therefore rub on as before; 
trusting to the chapter of accidents, throwing the blame on des- 
tiny, and hoping that the good done by missionaries may out- 
weigh the expense, anxiety, and trouble caused by some of their 

roceedings. That good is done by them, that much patient and 
ill-rewarded work is performed, and the noblest devotion shown, 
no one will deny. ap jd the blunder of one weak brother 
may have consequences of enormous importance. In the noise of 
war, and in the midst of sorrow, the mistake, with its results, 
eclipses the quiet achievements. 


THE CASE OF EDMUND GALLEY. 


by is not unlikely that the course which, with indisputable 
justice, was pursued in the case of Habron may cause a con- 
siderable number of ap to be made to the Home Office. Not 
a few convicts now undergoing sentence are probably thought by 
benevolent people who took an interest in their cases to be the 
victims of flagrant injustice, and to have been wrongly condemned 
for crimes of which they were innocent. In liberating Habron 
an admission was necessarily made that in a trial for murder a 
verdict of guilty had been wrongly returned ; and this cannot but 
encourage well-meaning men who believe that they can point to 
equally erroneous decisions to bring before the Home Office the 
cases in which, according to their view, there has been a similar 
miscarriage of justice, arguing that what happened at Habron’s 
trial shows how very possible it is for a prisoner to be wrongfully 
convicted even in our days. An example has indeed already been 
set by a very eminent personage who has recently made a 
vigorous appeal to the Home Secretary, urging him to advise 
the granting of a pardon to a convict whose trial took place a 
t many years ago. The Lord Chief Justice of England, 
in the course of last month, at the time when the question of 
iiberating Habron was still under consideration, addressed to Mr. 
Cross a long letter setting forth his grounds for holding that 
Edmund Galley, who in the year 1836 was found guilty of the 
murder of a farmer named May, was an innocent man. After full 
consideration, Mr. Cross rejected the og made to him, and in 
doing so he appears to us to have rightly decided what was un- 
doubtedly a question of considerable difficulty. Had he deter- 
mined to advise that a pardon should be granted, his deci- 
sion, even if warranted by the facts, might indirectly have 
done great harm, as, coming after the decision in Habron’s 
case, it would have been an additional encouragement to many 
excellent people to come forward on behalf of convicts of whose 
innocence they were convinced. Nothing could be more detri- 
mental to the interests of justice than a series of attempts to set 
aside—in some cases after a great interval of time—the decisions 
of judges and juries. It will be rightly thought, however, 
that considerations of policy are altogether secondary to 
considerations of justice, and that the main question in 
Galley’s case is whether—without to expediency— 
justice has been done. We believe it can be shown that 
there has been no disregard for justice in the determina- 
tion come to by the Home Secretary, and that he would not 
have been warranted in reversing the decision, not merely of the 
judge and jury who tried the case, but also of three different 
Secretaries of State who successively declined to advise the grant- 
ing of a pardon to Galley. 
he facts of the case, and especially those which tell in Galley's 
favour, have been stated by the Chief Justice with his usual 
clearness and ability in the letter above mentioned, which has been 
ublished in the Western Times. The trial took place at the 
von Summer Assizes in 1836, and Sir Alexander Cockburn, then 
@ young barrister, was present at it, and appears to have a won- 
derfully distinct recollection of all that occurred. Very remark- 
able is the story which he has to tell. In July 1835 a farmer 
named May was murdered near Moretonhampstead, in Devonshire, 
Although the crime created a great sensation, nothing was dis- 
eovered about the assassins for a time; but, some months after 
the murder, a man called Oliver, who had been sentenced to 
transportation for highway robbery, and was in Dorchester 
gaol, confided to another prisoner that he had committed 
the crime in conjunction with another man known as “ Dick 
Turpin,” whose real name he did not state. The avowal was 
communicated to the governor of the gaol, and Oliver was 
sent to take his trial for murder. “Dick Turpin” was looked 
for by the police; and, as it was found that Edmund Galley, who 
was then in one of the metropolitan prisons for vagrancy, bore the 
nickname of “Turpin,” he was taken to Devonskire, and, with 


Galley were in Exeter gaol awaiting their trial Av 


Oliver, was tried for his life. Apart from Oliver's confession, the 


evidence against the two men was the same. The principal 
witness was a woman of very bad character, i 
who cohabited with a man named Avery who had at first 
been suspected of the murder. At the time when Oliver and 
and Harris 
were also there under sentence of transportation. Hearing that 
there were men in the prison ch with the murder of May, 
Harris informed the governor that she had witnessed the commis- 
sion of the crime, and could identify the criminals. Confronted 
with Oliver and Galley, she declared that they were the men, 
adding that Galley was much altered. In court her evidence was 
that on the day of the murder she had been at Moretonhampstead 
fair with Avery ; that, in consequence of a quarrel, she had left 
him, intending to go to Exeter, but had to return as she failed to 
catch the carrier's cart; and that, meeting on the road first 
Oliver and Galley hurrying along, and then the farmer May, 
she guessed that they meant to waylay him, and turned back to 
see what might happen. It was getting dark, and she was able, 
she said, to keep out of sight by going behind or under the shadow 
of a hedge which lined the road. ‘Thus concealed, she saw the 
murder committed by the two men who, according to her account, 
rushed out on the farmer, beat him with their sticks till he was 
senseless, plundered him, and left him for dead on the spot. Now, 
if this story was to be believed, there could be no doubt as to the 
guilt of both prisoners. 

Ciearly, however, it was open to very grave suspicion. In the 
first place, the woman who told it was an abandoned character, 
who was little likely to have any hesitation in lying; and, in the 
second place, she may have had a reason for inventing a false 
statement. According to the law as it then was, a person con- 
victed of felony could not give evidence, and Harris had to be 
pardoned before she could appear in the witness-box. She may 
possibly have been aware that a pardon would be ne , and 
therefore have proffered herself as a witness. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the woman’s evidence appears to have been 
thought worthy of credence by the judge and jury, to 
whom all the suspicious circumstances relating to it must 
have been quite as apparent as they can be now. In addition 
to Harris's testimony, other evidence of a more trustworthy 
nature was brought forward. Several witnesses swore confidently 
to having seen Oliver and Galley together at Moretonhampstead 
fair on the day of the murder. One witness, however, a woman 
named Clark, differed from the rest, speaking to the identity of 
Oliver, but denying that Galley was the other man. The jury 
must have disregarded what she said, and believed the other wit- 
nesses and the woman Harris, for they found both prisoners guilty. 
When they were asked in the usual form whether they any- 
thing to say why sentence of death should not be on them, 
Oliver said that it was not he who had killed the man, and then 
solemnly declared that Galley was innocent. Both men were of 
course condemned to death; and Oliver, about whose guilt there 
could be no doubt whatever, was ultimately executed. Considerable 
doubt was, however, felt as to whether Galley had been rightly 
convicted, and some gentlemen interested themselves warmly in 
his case. In answer to questions put to him in prison after the 
trial, he said that, about the time of the murder, he had been at 
Dartford fair, in Kent, and he described a fight between himself 
and another man which had taken place there, and a small 
swindle which he had perpetrated. To verify this state- 
ment Mr. Sherer, the shorthand writer, who had been 
present at the trial, went to Kent, and there obtained evidence 
which he regarded as absolutely corroborating Galley’s story. 
An urgent appeal was made to the Home Office, in consequence 
of which Sir Frederick Roe, then the chief magistrate at Bow 
Street, was deputed by the Secretary of State to go down into 
Kent, and to inquire into the facts adduced by Mr. Sherer. Sir 
Frederick went, accompanied by Mr., now Sir Montague, Smith, 
who had been Oliver's counsel at the trial. Sir A. Cockburn states 
that he has Sir Mont:gue Smith’s authority for saying that Sir F. 
Roe was completely satisfied as to Galley’s innocence; but the 
report which he made to the Secretary of State did not induce the 
latter—who took counsel in the matter with Lord Denman—to ad- 
vise the granting of a pardon. Galley’s sentence was commuted to 
transportation for life, and he was sent to Australia, where he is 
now living. It only remains to add that Oliver averred to the 


last that Galley was innocent, and declared that his accomplice in 


the murder was a man named Longley, who went by the name of 
“Turpin.” The man was sought by the police; but he was never 
found or heard of. wh 
Now it cannot be denied that the facts which have been 
stated do tell very strongly in favour of Galley, and that, 
at first sight, his innocence seems to be conclusively proved ; 
but then it must be remembered that this impression is produced by 
what is essentially and unavoidably a one-sided statement of the 
case. Filled with a desire, which must command the respect of all, 
to see justice done to a man whom he believes to be innocent, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn ae war | speaks as an advocate, and puts in 
the strongest possible light all that can be urged in favour of his 
client. ‘The case for the prosecution cannot now be heard, and this 
is no small matter ; but there are other and yet more substantial 
reasons than the impossibility of hearing the other side for with- 
holding assent from the conclusion come to by the Chief Justice, 
Some inferences by no means favourable to Galley’s innocence ma 
be drawn from the case which has been put forward with si 
admirable .kill. The evidence of the woman Harris was highly 
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suspicious, but not necessarily untrue, and a severe cross-examina- 
tion failed to shake her in such a way as to cause a judge and 
jury to disbelieve her. Perfectly independent witnesses swore 
confidently to having seen Galley at Moretonhampstead fair with 
Oliver. The former said nothing at the trial about having been 
at Dartford fair, but only made the statement subsequently. 
Oliver's strenuous assertion that Galley was innocent can 
scarcely receive the full credence which the Chief Justice seems to 
think should be given to it. There is sometimes honour among 
thieves, and when two men have been engaged in a crime, it occa- 
sionally happens that one of them, seeing his case to be absolutely 
hopeless, set to save his comrade. Longley may have been 
@ man against whom Oliver had a spite, or may have been non- 
existent. All these considerations are, however, obviously of no 
moment whatever, if the alibi which Mr. Sherer regarded as proved 
was clearly established. But then can it be thought, when this 
part of the case is carefully scrutinized, that the alibi was clearly 
established? Let what happened be considered. Sir Frederick 
Roe, a very competent magistrate, was sent down to Kent to 
examine witnesses. Now can it be doubted that, if his report had 
been of such a nature as to satisfy Lord John Russell and Lord 
Denman—two very humane men—that Galley was at Dartford on 
the day when the murder was committed, he would have received 
a free pardon? It is impossible to suppose that the Chief Justice 
of England and the Secretary of State were willing to condemn to 
the terrible punishment of transportation for life a man whose 
innocence had been made manifest to them. Is it not much more 
natural to assume that, with all the facts of the case before them, 
they were by no means satisfied with the alibi? Sir Montague 
Smith states that Sir Frederick Roe was convinced of Galley’s inno- 
cence ; but there is nothing disrespectful to this very eminent judge 
in saying that after the lapse of forty-two years his memory may 
slightly deceive him in this matter. i? Sir Frederick Roe's report 
had been conclusive, it is hard to believe that Galley would not 
have been liberated. As it was, a course was taken which, though 
certainly illogical, was not altogether indefensible, and has since 
been followed under similar circumstances. It is only just to 
assume that Lord Denman and Lord John Russell, after acquiring 
a knowledge of the case which by no possibility could be acquired 
now, had not much doubt as to Galley’s guilt, but considered 
nevertheless that it was just possible that he might be innocent, 
and therefore did not allow the sentence of death to be car- 
ried out. That there were not sufficient grounds for granting 
a pardon to Galley appears to have been the opinion of two of 
Lord John Russell’s successors—Lord Aberdare and Mr. Lowe— 
both of whom were appealed to on Galley’s behalf, but declined 
to interfere. 

A fourth appeal to the Home Office has now had a like result, 
and Mr. Cross’s decision may, for the reasons which have been 
stated, be looked upon asa just one, while it is likely to have 
a beneficial result . checking an indiscriminate zeal which 
might produce no small evil. It must be said, however, 
that the manner in which the decision is stated is in one 
respect unfortunate. In his answer to the Chief Justice’s letter 
Mr. Cross points out that all the facts on which the recom- 
mendation of the latter is based were, “while they were fresh, 
and while Galley was under sentence of death, brought under the 
consideration of Lord John Russell and Lord Denman,” and says 
that he does not feel justified in overruling their decision. He 
further gives as a reason for not interfering that the matter had 
been brought before Lord Aberdare and Mr. Lowe, who had declined 
to re-open it. Now, had he said nothing more than this, it would 
undoubtedly have been difficult to quarrel with his decision; but 
unfortunately there are sentencesin his answer from which it 
might possibly be inferred that he feels some doubt as to whether 
his predecessors were right, and he has in consequence been ac- 
cused of opposing the etiquette of the Home Office to a just 
demand. e believe that the accusation is unfounded, and that 
what Mr. Cross meant to say in his letter was merely that he 
could not now, on the aati of a statement which is necessarily 
one-sided, reverse the decision of those who were able to hear 
both sides of the case. It is to be regretted that he did not use 

which admitted of no misinterpretation, and that he 
should have given his critics any ground for accusing him of a 
pedantic adherence to the traditions of his office. 


CAMPANILES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Le the architecture of other countries there are many features 
which at first sight do not commend themselves to the 

lish taste. Among these are the campaniles of the North of 
Italy. With the form of the Leaning Tower at Pisa every educated 
aiken has been familiar since his childhood; but he has 
been brought up to admire it rather as a curiosity than on account 
of any merits in its design or workmanship. Giotto’s tower at 
Florence he considers a “ pretty thing,” though he has misgivings 
as to its architectural “ correctness ;” and he is usually pleased with 
the bell tower of the Palazzo Vecchio in the same city. But there 
is a type of campanile very common in Northern Italy which few 
Britons admire until told that itis the proper thing so todo; werefer 
to the plain-sided, square-based towers, surmounted by open belfries, 
cama by short spires. A very eminent authority on architecture, 
Mr, Fergusson, in his Handbook, expresses what we venture to 
think was in pre-Ruskinite days the opinion of our best archi- 


tects on the subject. He tells us that “throughout the whole of 
the middle ages the Italians retained the original square form ” of 
tower, “making them as broad at the summit as at the base.” 
And he goes on to say, “ With very few exceptions they are with- 
out buttresses, or any projection at the angles to give them 
even an appearance of strength.” That they have been strong 
enough to retain their positions since the middle ages does 
not seem to have satisfied the great architect. The conse- 
|e of their apparent want of support he considered to be 

at when a spire was placed “on such an edifice as this, it 
always fitted awkwardly”; and he finds fault with the medieval 
Italians because “ they never understood the art of preparing for 
the spire,” “first by the graduated buttresses of the i then by 
the strongly-marked vertical lines of the upper part of the tower, 
and, above all, by the circlet of little spirelets round the base of 
the central spire that made it an absolute necessity of the compo- 
sition.” Mr. Ruskin was, we believe, one of the first of our fellow- 
countrymen to go into raptures over these structures; having 
canonized Turner, he proceeded to beatify campaniles. Without 
committing ourselves entirely to his opinions on the subject, we 
agree with him that there is much to be said in support of the 
beauties of these North Italian bell-towers, despite their nonaccord- 
ance with English views of belfry-building. Mr. Ruskin describes. 
the campanile of St. Mark's at Venice, which is a good specimen 
of the style, as owing “ none of its effect to ornament,” as being 
built “as simply as it well can be to answer its purpose,” with “ no 
buttresses, no external features whatever,” “one bold square mass 
of brickwork.” He further describes it as having “double walls, 
with an ascending inclined plane between them, with apertures as 
small as possible, and these only in necessary places, giving just the 
right light required for ascending the stair or slope, not a ray 
more; and the weight of the whole relieved only by the double 
pilasters on the sides, sustaining small arches on the top of the 
mass, &c.” A few lines later he adds, “ Then, when the necessary 
height is reached, the belfry is left open, as in the ordinary 
Romanesque campanile, only the shafts more slender, but severe 
and simple, and the whole crowned by as much spire as the 
tower would carry, to render it more serviceable as a landmark.” 
This arrargement, he observes, “is repeated in numberless campa- 
niles in Italy.” He then proceeds to compare the aforesaid tower 
to one of the usual English type, very much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Indeed his opinion of our native spires or bell-towers 
is so low that he goes the length of saying that “the four or 
eight pinnacled things we call towers in England (as in York 
Minster) are mere confectioner’s Gothic, and not worth classing.” 
We have no wish to enter into the merits or demerits of any bell- 
towers, and our only object in making the above quotations has 
been to show that Mr. Ruskin is the great prophet in this country 
of North Italian campaniles, and that we might naturally expect 
those who introduce them into England to be his disciples. But 
we shall refer to this presently. 

Within the last few years there have been a few attempts at. 
erecting Italian campaniles in this country, but they have not 
generally been on a large scale. The plainness of their arrange- 
ment has probably made some church builders adopt it for economy 
sake, and they have, as the modern builder's phrase puts it, “run 
up” campaniles which are libels on Italian architecture. At last. 
there appeared to be some promise of a satisfactory specimen of the 
style in our metropolis. Overshadowing one of the most deserted 
and little cared-for spots in London—need we say that we refer to. 
the Horticultural Gardens ?—two square-based masses of building 
suddenly sprouted from the ground, and out-topped the long 
line of the unfinished Museum. At first even the Ruskinite was 
puzzled by these twin apparitions; but as they rose higher he 
fancied he recognized a likeness in them to the bases of his 
favourite towers, and as they advanced the similarity became 
more and more marked. It was not, however, until the open 
work at the tops began to show itself that he permitted himself to 
indulge the hope that they were to be, as children say, “ really 
and truly” campaniles. Even then he was perplexed. What 
could they be for? Dismissing the idea that, like the gardens 
and conservatories beneath, they were to be allowed to become 
ruins, and like them, were intended to be exhibited to strangers 
at a shilling a head, after the manner of other ruins, he clung to 
the hope that they were perhaps destined to summon the neigh- 
bouring devotees to the High church and the Low church of the 
district, a chime of bells ina different key being hung in either 
tower to distinguish the one from the other. Only two other pos- 
sible explanations remained—one that bell-ringing contests were to 
be included among the artistic accomplishments at South Ken- 
sington, the other that one belfry was to announce to visitors at the 
Museum the approach of trains bound for the Mansion House, and 
its neighbour that of those bound for Bishopsgate Street. But, 
like all other great works at South Kensington, the towers 
advanced more rapidly than the thoughts of deliberate thinkers, 
and before any detinite conclusions as to their probable uses had 
been arrived at by the dilettanti of Queen's Gate, the campaniles 
were finished. Their last stones showed a striking peculiarity. 
Instead of the spires being brought to comparatively sharp points, 
they were very blunt and curious in shape. As we looked at them, 
we remembered that the figure of an angel stood upon the spire 
of the campanile which occurred first to our memories; so we imme- 
diately concluded that these broad apexes were intended to me 
colossal bronzes which should excel even the Albert Memorial in 
their magnificence. We looked daily for the appearance of the 


| angels, and at last saw something very different at the top of one 
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of the towers, We hesitate to describe what met our eyes; but 
truth compels us to say that, instead of an angel, we saw a volume 
of thick and black smoke issuing from the summit of the spire, in 
a manner which reminded us far more of Birmingham than of 
Venice, and of the Inferno than of the abode of angels. Rejecting 
the dreadful thought which at once occurred to us, we endeavoured 
to persuade ourselves that the campanile was on fire, and were 
horror-stricken at the thought of the large amount of public money 
which might thereby be wasted. When, however, after patient 
watching, the campanile continued to eject dirty smoke in a very 
professional and chimney-like manner, we became reassured as to 
the safety of the structure, although we do not know that we were 
less uneasy about the waste of public money ; and, when the horrible 
truth flashed upon us, we should almost have been glad to have seen 
the building burnt to the ground. 

We showed just now that Mr. Ruskin is the great apostle 
of Italian campaniles, and that he is the chief authority on 
their merits. Let us, therefore, test these smoking campaniles at 
South Kensington by his standard. Writing of the virtues of 
architecture he says:— We have thus, altogether, three great 
branches of architectural virtue; and we require of any build- 
ing:—1. That it act well, and do the things it was intended 
to do in the best way. 2. That it speak well, and say the things 
it was intended to say in the best words. 3. That it look 
well, and please us by its presence, whatever it has to do or 
say.” Now with regard to the first of these three rules we 
have no complaint to make; the chimney evidently draws well 
enough—too well if anything; but as to the second, we can only 
say that the tower spoke as plainly as tower could speak, and 
said it was going to * a belfry and a belfry only, and that it 
afterwards turned out that in so saying it told what is termed, 
in schoolboy parlance, ‘“ the biggest lie” ever told by tower. 
Possibly its builders might defend it by saying that it was in- 
tended to tell a lie, and that therefore it did “say the things it 
‘was intended to say in the best words.” Tow the disciples of Mr. 
Ruskin can reconcile all this with the “ Lamp of Truth,” of which 
he makes such a point in his Seven Lamps of Architecture, we are 
unable to say. As to the third rule, “that it looks well, and 
pleases us by its presence, whatever it has to do or say,” we deny 
that ajthing which is such a gross violation of every sense of art, 
beauty, or association—we had almost added decency—can pos- 
sibly look well, or please by its presence, “ whatever it has to do 
or say.” The great high priest of campaniles particularly directs 
his followers not to mix ornament with business, and warns them 
against using golden ploughshares or binding ledgers in enamel ; 
he tells them not to thrash with sculptured flails, nor to put bas- 
reliefs on millstones; and here we find them concealing an engine- 
chimney with the decorations of an Italian bell-tower. After 
this we do not think that the house-agents at Queen's Gate are 
likely to let a house to the critic who wrote many pages in 
praise of the lamp of truth in architecture, and called England 
“a machine and devil-driven country.” The same writer laments 
that “there is not a tradesman’s sign, nor shelf, nor counter in 
all the streets of all our cities, which has not upon it ornaments 
which were invented to adorn temples and beautify king’s palaces,” 
that there is not “the smallest advantage in them where they are,” 
being there “absolutely valueless, utterly without the power of 
giving pleasure,” only satiating the eye and vulgarizing their 
own forms. He admits that ‘‘many of these are in themselves 
thoroughly good copies of fine things,” adding sadly, “ which 
things we shall never in consequence enjoy any more.” “ Shall 
we ever enjoy campaniles any more?” is a question which those 
who happen to have windows looking upon the smoking tower 
under notice may not unnaturally ask themselves, Here is a fine 
form vulgarized, a form of ornament invented to adorn a temple, 
absolutely valueless and utterly without the power of giving plea- 
sure. Why, in the name of art, of science, and of common sense 
a chimney could not be built like a chimney we have yet to 
learn; nor are we at all certain that a well-built factory chimney 
is much less graceful in its way than a campanile. It may be 
replied that its associations spoil it. Why, then, spoil campaniles 
by giving them the same associations ? It is possible, indeed, that 
South Kensington might indignantly repudiate the authority of 
Mr. Ruskin, and even declare war against his principles. If this 
be the case, we congratulate South Kensington on the refinement 
of its cruelty. To take its enemy's favourite child, and expose 
it to shame before the eyes of fashionable London, would be a 
bitter revenge indeed, Perhaps the duties of inflicting torture, 
which were formerly allotted to the officials at the Tower, are 
transferred to the authorities at South Kensington. 

If the hint thus given by the highest art officials in the kingdom 
is acted upon by our manufacturing fellow-countrymen, we may 
expect in a few years, whenever we travel through the Birming- 
ham or Manchester districts, to see volumes of black smoke emerg- 
ing from models of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral or even St. 
Peter’s, of Giotto’s tower, of the spire of Strasburg Cathedral, of 
the Great Pyramid, of Oleopatra’s Needle, and even of those 
“paltry pinnacled things” the towers of York Minster and West- 
minster Abbey. Who knows that it may not become the fashion 
to make domestic chimneys also in the form of “ good copies of 
fine things, which things we shall never, in consequence, enjoy any 
more”? We may live to see the roofs of our houses covered with 
“‘tall-boys” made after the pattern of the pinnacles on the roof of 
Milan Cathedral, and chimney-pots in the form of Etruscan vases, 
South Kensington will then, we suppose, feel satisfied that it has 


made England a really artistic nation. In the meantime, ns | 
ul 


our wanderings at Florence, Venice, or Verona, we shall be ha 
by the dreadful thought that, in loo upon the campaniles of 
the past, we see the factory chimneys of the future. 


BOOK CATALOGUES. 


2 pee men of letters have taken pleasure in reading dictionaries, 
partly for the very mixed and desultory information they 
contain, and partly because they suggest words which one would 
not otherwise think of using. A large stock of unfamiliar epithets 
and unhackneyed adjectives is one of the glories of a modern 
style. When a writer like Mr. Ruskin or any other critic of art 
gets hold of a good adjective, he really should have some sort of 
copyright in its use. As matters stand, the other picturesque 
writers seize it and drag it forward, in season or out of season, 
till the poor word is worn as threadbare as “ notable,” or 
“ supreme,” or “ puissant.” Catalogues of books have the same 
charm as catalogues of words. They are full of mixed informa- 
tion, and the mind of the reader is not wearied by the strain of 
paying heed toalong coherent argument. You opena page of Brunet 
atrandom, and are introduced to authors on Dutch ornithology, about 
which you probably know little; tothe Book of Triflesof Borbonius, 
printed b Rerpties, the employer of Rabelais ; to Borde’s essay on 
Ancient Music; to Boot’s useful little work The Perfect Jeweller, 
or, History of Precious Stones; and, lastly, to the Bépa Déva, a 
Sanskrit Grammar. Here is cheap knowledge, and a catalogue 
ought to contain much more. The prices, the bindings, the heights 
af losis, ought to be chronicled, and it is not uninteresting thus 
to trace what Terentianus Maurus (not Horace) calls the fata 
libellorum. One book comes from that assortment of novels and 
plays, all gay in rose-red morocco, which Mme. du Barry ordered 
when she found that libraries were in fashion. Another romance 
may bear the mark (C.T.) of Marie Antoinette’s boudoir book- 
cases in the Little Trianon. A third is tooled with the symbo- 
lical tears which that scoundrel Henri III. shed so treely; 
a fourth is bound with a fragment of the embroidered waist- 
coat of our Royal Martyr. Here is a catalogued volume that 
Aldus gave to the Princess d’Este ; here another bescrawled over 
the margin by the pen or pencil of S. T. Coleridge. But it is 
in the catalogues of the curious that these traits are recorded ; the 
business-like catalogues of the great libraries are more useful, but 
less interesting. 

Most people who use the reading-room of the British Museum 
must have gazed “ in pity and mournful awe” at the catalogue. 
Those vast blue-clad volumes of manuscripts, piled row on row, 
and circle within circle, make breastworks and entrenchments 
that would be of real service in savage warfare. If ever a new 
Caliph Omar, or a triumphant Mr. Frederic Harrison, sent his 
men to burn the library, the forlorn hope of “culture” would 
doubtless sell their lives dearly, and make a desperate 
resistance behind these fortifications of catalogue. Statistical 
people might get a great deal of dreary knowledge out 
of the application of arithmetic and geometry to the catalogue of 
the British Museum Library. If the volumes were piled up one on 
the other, perhaps they would be as tall as St. Paul’s or the Great 
Pyramid or Chimborazo. If one could read a page a minute, to 

ruse all the pages might exhaust the leisure of Old Parr or of 

ethuselah. Putting aside these hypothetical calculations, we 
are informed by the Council of the Society of Arts that the list 
of printed books represents one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes. There are perhaps two or three millions of 
entries. Thus, if you want one of Sir F. Palgrave’s works, you 
are judiciously referred to “Cohen,” which is very convenient. It 
is now proposed to print this colossal catalogue. “a thing imagina- 
tion boggles at,” for the information of students and of librarians. 
The idea of undertaking this, or a similar task, was suggested 
some time ago by the Society of Arts. The first notion of the 
Society was to publish a universal catalogue of English printed 
literature. Some one has said that a good book is generally written 
in German, and people who believe that will look on a mere cata- 
logue of English literature with some contempt, as an expensive 
and superfluous plaything. The Prince of Wales, to whom the 
Society mentioned the desirableness of the English list, seems 
to have felt some natural dismay at the proposal. He asked the 


‘Society what it would cost to publish a catalogue of books 


ao in England up to the year 1600. A list of that sort would 
invaluable to antiquaries and collectors ; but the philosophers 
who hold that no good books were written before the time of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, with the critics who believe that Dickens 
superseded all ancient literature, would be dissatisfied. The 
Prince of Wales, perhaps, has more classical tastes, and manifestly 
— astrong opinion about the difficulties that beset the Society's 
esign. 

By way of getting together information, the Society, which 
enjoys abundant leisure, collected the evidence of a number of 
librarians. Mr. Bullen, the Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum, told them, his opinion seems most sensible 
and trustworthy, that there was but one way of going to work. 
They must print the huge MS. catalogue which already exists in 
the Museum. This catalogue,as we have seen, contains some 
millions of entries, and more are being continually made. The 
work may be fit to go to press, “ina rough and ready way,” in 
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two years, and will take some five years to print. Even in these 
seven years there will be hundreds of thousands of new entries for 
the literary race; but an appendix of one page may contain the 
names of all the fresh books worth reading. This is a melancholy 
reflection. We know that myriads of books will be published in 
the seven years that elapse before the catalogue is printed. We 
know that two-thirds of these will deal with popular religion, 
that they will be sermons, tracts, treatises on a future life, and on 
the sinfulness of little sins. Of the remaining third most will be 
novels, which is much the same thing as saying that they will be 
waste paper. a two volumes of poems will be worth — 
ing; a very few works of science will have a merit soon to 
superseded ; and one or two more such parallels as that of Mr. 
Froude between historical characters whose initials are identical 
will doubtless be drawn. All this we know “ better than prophets,” 
and from the certainty of the future may argue back to the past. 
What proportion is really worth preserving out of the three million 
entries? Comte would cut down the list to some five hundred, 
apparently, and there are moments of depression when we could 

most agree with Comte. egrets are vain. The journey of 
humanity is even as the arrangements of the railway system of 
England. Every month there are changes; and Mr. Bradshaw 
must issue his monthly Guide. Every moment in the life of 
humanity there are changes ; new perspectives open, new points of 
view appear. Poets, philosophers, romancers, men of science must 
get out their new manuals, dilate on the prospect marked with 
three stars in the cosmopolitan Baedeker, mourn over the ruins of 
the old temples, and praise the decorations of the later shrines. 
While experience widens, there can be no end to the making of 
books; and no one cancertainly declare that any one of the books lacks 
its little grain of gold, its possible pearl in the fumier. It is to 
assist industrious persons to scratch in that mingled heap that 
catalogues are required. 

There can be little doubt, we think, that a printed list of the 
books in the British Museum would be a real benefit to people of 
letters. A student at Manchester or Dundee could then find out 
in ten minutes by a visit to the local library whether it was worth 
his while to make a journey to London. As a rule, it is cheaper 
to buy books than to make trips to London to get a sight of them, 
and the provincial student who denies this is merely trifling 
with his domestic ties. Still there are such works as Lord 
Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities, and the great Egyptian 
collections, not to mention books which are too rare to be 

urchased. In the case of this last class it is most desirable to 

ave easy means of knowing whether they are accessible 
in the British Museum. ‘The printed catalogue, too, might serve 
local purposes, as the Bodleian catalogue is used at Oxford, where 
the works that a college library possesses are underlined in the 
larger list. Again, the great national libraries of France, Russia, and 
Italy, would find our catalogue most useful for purposes of refer- 
ence. If it were interleaved, the owners could fill up its /acune, 
by indicating where books which the Museum doves not own are 
to be found. 

The expense of publishing this catalogue is not one from whicha 
wealthy country should shrink. It would cost less than a cannon, 
less than a few shells, less than the killing of a few black men at 
the present ee prices. A foolscap folio volume of one thousand 
pages might be put out for sixteen or seventeen shillings—let us 
say thirty shillings, on the principle of “leaving a margin.” The 
whole work would not occupy more than fifty volumes, again 
leaving a margin for possible underestimates. Thus a copy of 
the catalogue would cost 75/. Say that a thousand copies were 
published, the risk, on these data, would be a poor 75,0001. ; and, if 
parchasers came forward in any number, the speculation might 
even be remunerative. On the estimate, which does not leave the 
somewhat ample “ margin” which we have adopted, the scheme 
seems still more plausible. “If the catalogue were printed and 
published, as an ordinary Government publication, by the Stationery 
Office, it could be bought by the public at the cheapest rate, per- 
—_ as low as sixteen cr seventeen shillings for a foolscap folio 
volume of one thousand If the editions were of two thou- 
sand copies, the charge for each copy might be considerably 


reduced.” 


Though economy is the order of the day, it is not perhaps ab- 
svulutely impossible that some Government may, on some occasion, 
confer this useful boon on art, literature, and science. The very 
multiplicity of studies demands the mechanical aid of a thoroughly 
good catalogue. But literature, science, and art have generally to 
content themselves with Ministerial praises at public dinners, 


THE PAST HUNTING SEASON. 


‘as list of the meets for the present week must have been 
melancholy reading for enthusiastic hunting men. Thereare 
people who never think they have had enough, and the obstinate 
severity of the past winter has brought them far more than the 
average amount of disappointments. It is trying at all times to be 
stopped by a frost, even when you feel that the loss of your own 
amusement is compensated by some rest to your overtasked stud. 
Lut a protracted frost while one’s horses are eating their heads 
off becomes at last intolerably exasperating. They have perhaps 
been got together almost regardless of expense, and you may 
have rardly had opportunities of testing their qualities. The 


torced inactivity prolonged confinement are as likely as not 


to breed sickness and ailments; for regular exercise on straw in 
the yard is an indifferent substitute for bursts across country, 
Besides, when the frost does give and more genial weather 
upcouples the hounds again, you may have uneasy appreben- 
sions about the work cut out for you, unless you are a very daring 
horseman indeed. It is one thing to be carried pleasantly by a 
powerful thoroughbred who has had the edge taken off his fiery 
temper by a reasonable amount of hard work. It is quite another 
thing to find yourself in the saddle when he is as frolicsome and 
full of tricks as a kitten or a monkey, ina crowd of animals as 
playful as himself. He is arching his back and laying back his 
ears; he is lashing out occasionally with a muscular hind leg; and 
when the first whimpers of the hounds are —e into full 
cry, the exuberance of the excitement makes him well- 
nigh uncontrollable. Even if you have strong arms and firm 
nerves, it is no child’s play to steer him when the fox is 
fairly away. As he throws up his head in the air, it is all you 
can do to hold him, though you are tugging at the curb with might 
and main. He rushes wildly at his fences, so that each leap is an 
awkward risk; and if you should come to grief by an untoward 
accident, you are pretty sure to have some eager follower on your 
shoulders. It is lucky if youdo not ride over a hound or two 
among the stragglers pressing forward to the front; nor are things 
by any means likely to mend es your arms get numb with pulling 
at the bridle. Open weather and a course of rough riding will 
no doubt bring matters round to a more satisfactory condition ; 
but then in a season like the past the frost comes again prema- 
turely, when all your troubles have to begin da capo. So that the 
retrospect of the wealthy performers in the shires must just now 
be somewhat of the nature of a kaleidoscope pattern where the darlr 
colours predominate. The good things and the really enjoyable 
days have been comparatively few and far between. The men of 
the Midlands have a clouded impression of rushes up and dows 
from town, of anxious consultations over the barometer and the 
weather reports, of telegrams to and from the stables, and gloomy 
despatches from their stud grooms; and when their surplus horses 
are sent to the sales at Tattersall’s, they must feel that the specula- 
tion of the season has been unfortunate. Nor have their poorer 
brethren been much better off. It is true that to the owner of a 
modest couple of horses a moderate proportion of frost is a god- 
send, although of course he grumbles at it with the rest. But 
as he has probably made sacrifices to indulge in the sport, 
and as it may be reasonably assumed that his heart is in the 
runs, he grudges all the more their indefinite suspension. 
And such disappointments come harder still on the devotee 
to the noble pastime who has run down into the country for 
a holiday. A good-natured friend has promised him a mount, and 
he has been counting the days to the time when he might avait 
himself of it. He has started from St. Pancras in a bitter frost, 
hope breathing flattering suggestions in his ear, while despair has 
mastered his calmer judgment. And the first thing his hospitable 
entertainer says is that he hopes he has brought his skates, since 
hunting is clearly out of the question. 

Indeed a pessimist might argue that at the very best of times 
hunting men must have as much sorrow as enjoyment in so 
treacherous a climate as that of the British Isles. The packs in 
the south of France and the Roman Campagna have several 
points in their favour, though they may only show very third-rate 
sport, or even have to fall back on drags and bag foxes. An engag 
ment there is an engagement, and nothing need interfere with it, 
except the death of the master or of some generous subscriber. The 
meets are arranged with an eye to the presence of ladies, at a con- 
venient distance from the kennels, and at a Christian hour. The 
ride thither and home again is performed by daylight; it is 
pleasant for the most part, and may often be delightful. But 
in England the sport ought to be good, to repay one for the in- 
evitable disagreeables attending it. You have adjourned from the 
smoking-room to your bed-chamber in excellent spirits, under the 
soothing influences of conversation and cigars, and brimful of the 
most sanguine anticipations. Possibly your sleep has been broken 
by pleasing dreams. Somehow things wear a very different aspect 
when your servant awakes you froma heavy slumber. Although the 
curtains have been withdrawn, there is no perceptible difference 
in the light ; and the candles are “dimly burning,” like the 
lamps ina London fog. The weather report is by no means caleu- 
lated to make you spring cheerily out of the warm blankets. 
Breeches and boots seem uncomfortable wear when the tempe- 
rature is lugubriously raw and chilly. You naturally put off the 
evil moment till the fire has burned up a bit; and so are bound 
to scramble through your breakfast when you come down to it. 
The hoofs of your hack on the gravel of the carriage-sweep warn 

ou that there is no time for loitering; this day, of all mornings 
in the year, the meet is fixed for a dozen of milesaway. You 
see carefully to the contents of flask, sandwich-box, and cigar- 
case, harden your heart, and mount. It is a beautiful hunting 
country, with its broad level enclosures, though the reverse 
of picturesque in spite of its coppices; but now you can see 
nothing of it through the covering of fog. The mist envelops 
everything in its impervious folds; it is distilling with a heavy 
remorseless drip from the hanging boughs of the trees in the 
hedgerows ; the strip of grass on the roadside is sodden ; the mud 
is flying in showers from under the horse’s belly; and you have 
to thank your waterproof for saving you from a soaking, and the 
exercise for keeping up any kind of circulation. As it is, when 
at last you turn up at the meet to hear that the hounds have 
moved on ten minutes before, your feet are as numbed as your 
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cramped fingers ; and when you strip off your mackintosh, and shift 
yourself to your hunter, you feel anything but cheerfully predis- 
posed to enjoyment. Of course you may have an irresistible fillip 
to your spirits in the shape of a speedy find, a run, and a 
kill ; but in the circumstances, the odds are decidedly against 
any such consummation. The scent is execrable, and if you 
do view a fox away, the country is sure to be tremendously 
heavy going. The are rather mud than earth; the taking- 
off is awkward to a degree, though you will fall soft in the event 
of an accident; the brooks are swollen into chocolate-coloured 
streams; and even if your horse can carry you with a stone to 
spare, nevertheless he will probably be in difficulties in the poe 
lands. However, the chances are that you never get away after all. 
The hounds are sent into cover after cover, moving on from one 
to another through the fog in sad and solemn funereal procession ; 
and when the Master orders them home in disgust, the ride of the 
morning has to be accomplished over again; possibly with the 
difference that you have some extra miles to travel, after being 
planted in a perfectly unfamiliar country. You have to pilot your- 
self as best you can, directed and misdirected in turns by the 
natives; and your horse is more depressed than yourself, as you go 
winding apparently aimlessly through the labyrinth of lanes 
and cross-roads, 

This painting of the shadows is dark enough, although by no 
means unfairly so in the circumstances we have imagined. But it 
may be safely assumed, since so many men are devoted to the sport, 
that its joys must bring them ample compensation. In fact, hope 
is springing eternal in their breasts—the hope of a magnificent run 
that will be a thing to remember; and even a single decently 
average day consoles them for a multitude of worries and disap- 
pointments. There comes a beautiful morning, with something of 
the breath of spring in the air. Thesouth-westerly wind is stirring 
thegrass blades that are just beginning to freshen and shoot; theearly 
primroses are making a show in the hedges, and the daffodils 
under the old elms of the rookery. The meet is on the lawn before 
the neighbouring hall, and there is a numerous muster of the sup- 
porters of the hunt, for the hospitable squire spreads breakfast for 
all comers. Great jugs of ale are being circulated among the 
groups of outriders and pedestrians. Every one looks jovial except 
the head-gardener, but he can hardly possess his soul in patience 
as he sees his cherished turf cut to pieces, and the hounds and the 
hangers-on routing ruthlessly in his flower-beds. The only draw- 
back to the general hilarity is the thought that the season is 
visibly drawing towards its close. But in the meantime sufficient 
for the day are the pleasures thereof, and the squire’s favourite 
cover is always a certain find. So it proves. Hardly have the 
hounds been thruwn in before one of the veterans gives tongue. 
Another and another chime in till the voices swell into a 
melodious chorus. The fox makes no attempt at hanging or 
dodging. Possibly the suddenly swelling volume of the cry warns 
him that nothing but speed can save him; and, as he is of great 
strength and size and in tip-top condition, we may well suppose 
that he is tolerably confident. If anything, he has lived a little 
too well, as he may find before his enemies have done with him. 
But in the meantime he looks like running and lasting, as he is 
hallooed away at racing pace from under the old oak in the coppice. 
The wholeaffair has passed so quickly thus far that not a few of the 
riders have been taken by surprise. There was tightening of girths 
going on, and taking up of curb-chains, and there were flirtations with 
the damsels who came to grace the gathering. But the knowing 
ones and the ready ones have got well away, and have good 
cause to congratulate themselves, for there is no chance of making 
up leeway except by dint of sheer hard riding. The fox 
scorns, or else he thinks it useless, to waste time in seeking refuge 
in any of the outlying home-covers. He is supposed to be heading 
straight for the great woods that may be seen dimly stretching 
along some rising grounds on the remote horizon; and, should the 
pace last long as it has begun, there will be “ bellows to mend ” in 
many a case ‘before he gets there. As the crow flies, along the 
line he is taking there stretches pasture land, alternating with 
plough and fallow ; and, though the fencing is not extraordinarily 
formidable, it is stiff enough to test mettle and endurance, But in 
the emulous exhilaration no man—in the first flight, at least— 
cares greatly to consider his neck; and the horses, who are to the 
full as eager, must take their chance with the riders. It is mag- 
nificent galloping over the elastic grass, and the men feel like 
taking off from a spring board as they get their horses in hand to fly 
the hedges. Nor, in the beginning at least, do they make much of the 
posts and rails; though, as the pace keeps severe and the fields are 
left behind, the gates thrown open on the line are anything rather 
than unwelcome. Even if the fallows are dry and the —_ is 
flying, still the rough going, where the ploughs have been ‘at 
work, must tell on the horses’ wind and back sivews. You 
may profess to be disgusted when stopped in a check, but in your 
heart you are thoroughly thankful for it; though the long- 
drawn tail of the hunt has tightened up by the time the 
hounds have hit off the scent again. That second burst weeds the 
field a second time, and only a fortunate few are to the front when 
the fox is seen labouring along in extremities, dragging the droop- 
ing brush behind him that he carried so gaily out of the covert. 
By the time you are up with the worrying pack, your horse's 
flanks are heaving like a steam-pump, and you are glad to turn his 
nostrils to the breeze by way of vans him. As you brought 
him out in high condition, it may be hoped that he will be none 
the worse, and you swell with triumph as you look back along 


the line and see it dotted with labouring stragglers. That run of 
the season will mark a red-letter day in the memory, till another 
nearly as brilliant next year half efface the bright re- 
collection, 


BARNET AND ITS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Ft town of High or “Chipping” Barnet, in old coaching days 
the first stage out of London on the great North road, has, 
within the last few years, been somewhat roused from the slee 
which naturally fell on it after the withdrawal of the hundred an 
fifty coaches that drew up daily at the door of the “Red Lion.” 
The “ Red Lion,” which, as a hostelry, is said to date from a 
remote period, still stretched its long front along the south side of 
the High Street; but there was silence in its many chambers, and 
its wide courts were empty. The church, rising in the centre of 
the town, had an air, not so much of neglect, as of drowsiness ; and 
the condition of the Grammar School, eo at hand, was depicted 
by an “eminent hand” in Household Words (November 1851), 
under the title of “A Free (and Easy) School at Thistledown,” 
the head-master of which was one Doctor Laon Blose. Any one 
who knew Barnet had no difficulty about the locality of Thistle- 
down. The approach to Barnet from the old station on the Great 
Northern Railway, the grouping and arrangement of the town, the 
schoolroom—ivy-grown, “ not at all large, but tolerably lofty ”— 
are all faithfully and exactly described. The school had, in fact, 
sunk almost to nothing; and, although a whipping-post rose 
majestically in the centre of the hall, Dr. Laon Blose had little 
or no material on which to exercise his talents. All this has 
been completely changed, and the condition of Barnet has under- 
gone a happy revolution. At present the town has a railwa 
and a station of its own. The church has been reconstructed, 
almost rebuilt, under the care and from the designs of Mr. 
Butterfield; and a very picturesque tower of flint and stone, 
worked in squares, after a fashion of which there are ancient, 
though rare, examples in the district, has been added on the 
south-west side of the nave. As for the Grammar School, instead 
of a neglected, half-ruinous structure, almost deserted, we have 
now, besides the old hall restored to its primitive condition (the 
ivy has been allowed to remain), a of excellent school build- 
ings, well designed by Mr. Wi iam White, and capable of con- 
tinuous extension as the necessities of the place may require ; large 
playgrounds, and a head-master’s dwelling-house, in which comfort 
and architectural outlines pleasant to the eye have been well 
combined. Instead of unbroken silence, there is now, at due 
seasons, the bustle and the stir of a very considerable school. 
Barnet is an important centre. The neighbourhood is pleasant. 
Access to-it from London is now easy. Houses—almost new 
towns—are springing up in all directions; and the advantage to 
such a district of a thoroughly well-worked grammar school can 
hardly be overrated. 

The history of “Queen Elizabeth’s Royal Free Grammaz 
School” at Barnet is interesting in itself, and throws some curious 
light on the manner in which many schools of the sixteenth cen- 
tury arose and were established. It has been thoroughly and 
laboriously worked out by the Rev. F. ©. Cass, one of the 
Governors of the school, and rector of the neighbouring parish 
of Hadley, famous for the surviving relics of the wooded 
Enfield Chase, and for its historic oaks and elm trees. Mr. 
Cass’s elaborate paper is printed in the fifth volume of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society. It was called 
forth by the reconstruction of the school under the Act of 1869, 
which assigned a portion of the endowment of Jesus Hospital 
in Barnet “for the advancement of education” in the place. 
This is a hospital, built and endowed by James Ravenscroft in 
1672, for “six poore ancient women,” who are to be “neither 
common beggars, common drunkards, backbiters, tale-bearers, 
common scolds, thieves, or other like persons of infamous life, or 
evil name or repute; or vehemently suspected of sorcery, witch- 
craft, or charming, or guilty of perjury; nor any idiot, or lunatic.” 
In spite of all these restrictions, the “six ancient women” have 
always been forthcoming; but the hospital had other and later 
benefactors; and the funds belonging to it far exceeded the needs 
of its inmates. A considerable portion was accordingly assigned 
to the grammar school; whilst, as some compensation, three of its 
twelve Governors are to bé nominated by the visitors of Jesus 
Hospital. The school is unusually fortunate in possessing such 
trustworthy authorities for its history as the minute-books of the 
Governors’ p ings. These cover the periods between 1587 
and 1665, and between 1688 and 1860. . Cass suggests that 
the gap between the first and the second books may be owing to 
the confusion prevailing at the time of the great Plague, when the 
school was temporarily broken up. 

A curious fact connected with the foundation of the numerous 
grammar schools which the rise of the New Learning called into 
existence all over the country is well illustrated in the case of 
Barnet. However eager those enlightened sovereigns Edward and 
Elizabeth may have been to connect their names with the foun- 
dation of these schools, their generosity seems in most cases to 
have been limited to the value of the parchment on which their 
charters were inscribed. Hardly ever was the charter accom- 

ied by any endowment out of the Royal purse. It was to the 
liberality of the Corporation of London, or of individual members 
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of it, that then, as now, the supply of the needful funds for good 
works was constantly due. Asin the case of the schools of Christ's 
Hospital, St. Olave’s, Bedford, and others, so at Barnet it was the 
wealth of citizens of London which made the Royal patronage 
something more than a dead letter. By the authority of the Cor- 
poration collections were made from time to time in the City 
churches towards the erection of school buildings at Barnet. [Even 
the liberality of City merchants, however, had its limits; for, 
when the Lords of the Council sent a requisition to the Corpora- 
tion to provide a perpetual endowment for the school, a protest 
was entered agginst it on the ground that previous benefactions 
had been made only on condition that they “ shold never be farther 
trobeled or charged about that schole.” It is evident that these 
calls on the citizens’ purse were looked upon as dangerous prece- 


| 


dents, and, as Mr. Cass observes, were “only rendered endtrable | 


by the accompanying a 
unusual amount of influence must have been set at work to induce 
so unusual a liberality "—a surmise which is confirmed by a closer 
inspection of the records. Thus the charter (the original of which 
is still extant) was granted “at the humble request of our well- 
beloved cousin and counsellour Robert, Earle of Leicester, Knight of 
the most noble Order of the Garter, Master of our Horse.” By this, 
under date March 24, 1573, tke school was established “ pro uno 
magistro seu pedagogo, et uno hippodidascolo seu subpedagogo.” 
Soon various benefactors arose, one of the most noticeable of 
whom was Hugh Hare, first Lord Colerane, who (according to 
the “ Obituary” of Rich Smyth, Camden Soc.) “died sodenly 
at his house at Totteridge” (1667). A MS. sketch of the Hare 
family gives the following account of his death:—“ Being att 
Supper one night, and talking merrily with some gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, and haveing a Turkey bone in his mouth, itt was his 
hard hap through extreame laughter (att some witty expression of 
one of them) to cause it to go the wrong way, w (notwith- 
standing great care was taken for the preservation of his life) was 

instrument of his Death ; some of those w*" were not y¢ King’s 

inds reported yt he was choackt in drinking to their con- 
fusion.” “He lived very nobly on his Estate, but being much 
adicted to some sorts of gameing (viz.) Cocking, and being 
a curious florist, he in a few years spent a good part of his 
Estate.” The second Lord Colerane (son of the first), whose 
name also occurs in connexion with the school, married the 
Duchess of Somerset (widow of the fourth Duke). The letter 
in which he made the offer of marriage is still extant (in private 
possession) :—‘ May Itt Please Yo": Grace, I am intinitly pleased 


that you will allow mee one glance att church. .... I would | 
crave butt halfe an Howers discourse to acquaint you truely and 


clearly with the Condition of my Hart andof my fortune... . 
all this (and Ten times as much more if I had itt) would I readily 
offer to yo™ Grace's acceptance, as also a good House nott ill fur- 
nished together with myself.” 

“The name of Ravenscroft,” as Mr. Cass says, “is one which 
must ever be had in remembrance in Barnet, owing to the benefac- 
tions of Mr. James Ravenscroft of the Inner Temple. He died in 
1680, aged 85, ‘Cum generis humani et patrie suze mutationes 
longum vidisset,’ as the tablet to his memory in Barnet church 
expresses it..... In the noble church, in the resuscitated and 
busy grammar school ..... he being dead, yet speaketh.” It 
was he who founded the almshouses of Jesus Hospital. He also 
erected in Barnet church a magnificent monument to the memory 
of his father, covered with armorial bearings. In the recent 
rebuilding of the church the remains of his father were disturbed. 
The skeleton was found entire, though the coffin had perished. 
They have since been deposited in an elegant memorial chapel in 
the south transept, where the monument has likewise been re- 


Among the original list of Governors of the school, given in the 
charter, we find the name of Archdeacon Johnson, the founder of 
Uppingham and Oakham Schools, who was at that time Canon 
of Windsor, and who says himself, in a letter addressed to the 
Governors, “ During my attendance about S' Nicholas Bacon, 
then Lord Keeper, 1 was some meanes for the furtherance of the 
eleccon (? erection) of the free schoole of Barnett.” Among other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries also we find the name of Dr. Westfield, 
Archdeacon of St. Albans, and afterwards Bishop of Bristol (1641). 
Like the rest of the bishops of the time, he was reduced to poverty 
by the seizure of his revenues, so that he says in his will, “ As to 
my worldly goods, as the times are, I know not well where they 
be, or what they are.” His biographer says of his preaching, “ He 
made not that wearisome which should be welcome, never keeping 
his glass except upon extraordi oceasions more than a quarter 
of an hour. . . . . He never, though almost fifty years a preacher, 
went up into the pulpit but he trembled, and never preached 
before the king but once, and then he fainted.” Among the early 
Governors also we find such names as those of Sir John Brocket 
of Brocket Hall; Dr. Edward Graunt, “the most noted Latinist 
and Grecian of his time, and Head Master of Westminster”; 
Henry Knolles, whose mother was daughter of Thomas Boleyn, 
and consequently first cousin to Queen Elizabeth ; Thomas Con- 
yers, from whose house at East Barnet Lady Arabella Stuart 
effected her escape when endeavouring to join her husband, 
William i Sir Robert J of the King’s 
Bench, w in 1637 for giving an opinion in favour 
of ship-money ; many othersof note about whom Mr. Cass has 
collected a vast amount of curious information. 
And, lest it should be supposed that such eminent men merel. 
their names as “ornamental Governors,” there are preserv 


omise.” And, further, it is clear that “an | 


several codes of regulations which witness to the expenditure of 
much time and care, as well as keen practical wisdom, on the 

of the Governors. Under date 1597 we have the following :—* To 
make a lawe that the schoolmaister w shall lack order, zpso facto, 
to loose his place.” Another regulation, of the same date, may be 
the origin of a well-known clause in the new Endowed School 
Schemes :—“ That noe minister be schoolema’, in respect of the 
double charge w** he can hardly intend.” Another point which 
speaks volumes for the early Governors is their appreciation of the 
position of their head-master, as witness the following. On the 
27th of March, 1598, “Thomas Turner, Master of Arts, was chosen 
schoolmaster.” “ We that are here present hold him a very fitt 
man and worthy of a farre better place, unles he by himselfe or his 
behaviour doe hereafter give other occasion to change this our 
opinion.” Mr. Edward Ryder was at the same time elected usher, 
having “leave to teach the graiiar and to write, but noe otherwise, 
and to male his best profitt for the same, not iarringe nor dis- 
agrecinge the schoolem’ thereof; and wee require them both 
to agree friendly and lovingly—schoolem' and usher.” The follow- 
ing, under date September 25, 1612, will probably give rise to 
differences of opinion:—“ The schoolemat from tyme to tyme 
should be a batchelor and unmarried.” “ That some speciall place 
be appointed in the Church for the schoolem’ and all his schollers to 
sitte together upon each Sabbath day. And that each scholar 
dwellinge in the towne or parish, upon payne of 6 ierks, shall 
every Sabbath day, mcrninge and eveninge, before service and 
before the ende of the last peale, come to the schoolhouse, 
and orderly from thence attend their said schoolem™ to the 
Church.” As also these, under date August 19, 1624:— Such 
of the Schollers as shall be appointed by the schoolemaister shall 
take notes in wrighting of the sermons, and such their notes 
shall present to their M‘ on Monday morning.” “It™. That upon 
every Schooleday all the Schollers come duely to Schoole at the 
calling of the Schoole bell, between sixe and seaven a clock in the 
morning. And that they continue at Schoole every morning untill 
eleaven a clock, and that in every afternoon of every Schoole Day, 
not being halfe holy day, the Schollers resort to the Schoole at one 
of the clock and there stay untill five a clock.” The inculeation 
of the classics, as might be expected, is duly provided for under 
pains and penalties. “It™. that every Scholler according as hee 
shall bee able shall bee instructed and taught Qui méhi discipulus 
in Lillies Grammar.” “It™, That orations in latine bee publiquely 
made in the Schoole once every weeke by some of the best 
Schollers, and that Exercises in latine both in prose and verse bee 
made by the Schollers as they shall be able foure dayes a weeke, 
and shal bee perused and examined by the Schoolemaister him- 
selfe.” “It™,. That the Schollers in some of the highest formes 
shal bee held to speake nothing but latine in the Schoole. And if 
they speake Englishe to bee punished by the feruler.” 

The office of head-master of the school was occasionally filled by 
men of note. “Two of its early masters became bishops in 
Ireland. John Boyle, Bishop of Cork, 1610, and Richard Boyle, 
Bishop of Cork, 1620, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam.” Yet the 
post would seem to have been beset with dangers from which, by 
the separation under the new schemes of financial from educational 
matters, the present race of head-masters is freed. From the 
statements of accounts which seem to have been kept by the head- 
master, we cull the following items referring to the above-named 
John Boyle:— To Mr. Moxey for boordes xlijs for the w I 
have been arreasted.” “ To Mr. Hall for boordes xxvijs for the 
w*" T am like to be arreasted.” 

That Barnet School from its elevated position had a reputation 
for health from its early days is clear from the following (date 
1634):—* It™- The Governors being desirous that this Schoole 
w*" is scituate in Chipping Barnet may have relation to the great 
and flourishing schoole under the government of the hono'¢ and 
right wo! Company of Merchant Taylours London, doe order and 
give speciall charge to the Schoole Maister, that if the sayd 
honob€ and right wo! Company shall be pleased to send any otf 
their schollers whom they shall thinke fitt for health sake, or for 
any other respect, to this Schoole, that such schollers be readily 
entertained and ordered there with all due respect.” And that 
nothing should be wanting on this head of health, one of the 
Governors left funds to the school for the maintenance of the 
‘Physic Well,” or mineral spring, in Barnet. It is of this sprin. 
that Pepys writes as follows, under date of 11 Aug., 1667:— 
“ To the wells of Barnet by seven o’clock; and there found many 
people a-drinking ; but the morning is a very cold morning, so «+ 
we were very cold all the way in the coach. And so to 
Hatfield, to the inn next my Lord Salisbury’s house; and there 
rested ourselves and drank and bespoke dinner; and so tu 
Church.” 


DIARISTS OF THE PAST. 


i PRERE are few kinds of literary work for which the world 
has more reason to be grateful than for diaries. The records 
of things which must at the time have appeared singularly trivial 
to any one who had looked over them acquire, hke wine and 
violins, a distinct value by being kept. Readers of succeeding 
enerations can by their help put flesh, as it were, upon the dry 
nes of history, and imagine what sort of daily life was led by 
people who aca many ong are but so many names serving 
as pegs to events upon. s and Evelyn are, of course, 
the first of English diarists, and by their aid it i easy enough to 
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conjure up a vivid picture of the time in which they lived. 
But they deal with only one kind of life, and it might be well 
for any one who had sufficient time to make selections from 
the many other diaries which must be extant of that and of 
other times, kept by persons of various stations. This has been 
done in one instance by Mr. Fleet, who devotes a chapter of an 
entertaining book called Glimpses of our Sussex Ancestors (Smith, 
Brighton) to the Sussex diarists. Their “range is from 1655 to 
1750,” and there are among them a rector, a shopkeeper, a school- 
master, a counsellor, and adoctor. The rector’s diary contains one 
yery odd illustration of a custom which may have been peculiar 
to his household in this entry :—“I bought of my wyfe a fat hog 
to spend in my family, for the which I payed the summe of 30%.” 
Later on is an entry of “tobacco for my wyfe, 3¢”; so that it 
may fairly be assumed that Mistress Moore was a somewhat ex- 
ceptional person. On one occasion Mr. Moore had “ 5 bottles of 
claret and as many of sack from London,” for which he paid, in- 
cluding carriage, twelve shillings; but he appears to have been a 
man of temperate habits, to judge from this entry:—‘ This 
evening, between nine and ten o'clock, when I had begun prayers 
with my family, I was so overpowered with the effects of some 
pony taken, not knowing how strong that liquor was, that 
was obliged to break off abruptly. O God! lay not this sin to 


y 
ery different were the habits of Thomas Turner, general dealer, 
of East Hothly, whom Mr. Fleet not unjustly terms the Sussex 
Pepys. The tirst entry in his diary states that, as he finds by ex- 
perience “ how much more conducive it is to my health, as well as 
pleasantness and serenity to my mind, to live in a low, moderate, 
rate of diet, and as I know I shall never be able to comply there- 
with in so strickt a manner as I should chuse, by the unstable and 
over-easyness of my temper, I think it therefore fit to draw up 
Rules of proper Regimen.” He resolved accordingly to breakfast 
between seven and eight, to dine between twelve and one, 
to eat little meat but plenty of garden stuff, and to have for 
supper broth, water-gruel, or milk pottage, and sometimes a fruit- 
pie. But, he adds, “If I am at home or in company abroad, I 
will never drink more than four glasses of strong beer; one to 
drink the King’s health, the second to the Royal Family, the third 
to all friends, and the fourth to the pleasure of the company. If 
there is either wine or punch, never upon any terms or persuasion 
to drink more than eight glasses, each glass to hold nv more 
than half a quarter of a pint.” The allowance which he thought 
befittirg the “Rules of proper Regimen” was perhaps ample; 
but wm. ortunately his “ unstable and over-easyness of temper” led 
him to exceed this allowance often enough. Soon after his record 
of good resolutions comes this entry :—“ Sunday, 28th.—Went- 
down to Jones, when we drank one bowl of punch and two muggs 
of bumboo” (whatever that may be); “and I came home again 
in liquour. Oh! with what horrors does it fill my heart, to think 
I should be guilty of doing so, and on a Sunday, too! Let me 
once more endeavour never, no never, to be guilty of the same 
again.” The “no, never” should have been qualified, like Cap- 
tain Corcoran’s, by an added “‘ hardly ever”; for on August 22nd 
he records:—‘I set off for Piltdown, where I saw Charles 
Diggens and James Fowle run twenty rod for one guinea each. I 
got never a bet, but very drunk.” On this there is no moral 
reflection ; possibly it was written while he was still in a jovial 
frame of mind ; but on the very next day he has this entry :—“ Came 
home in the forenoon, not quite sober: at home all day, and I know 
I behaved more like an ass than any human being—doubtless not 
like one who calls himself a Christian. Oh! how unworthy am I 
of that name!” Later on he goes to a social es at Whyly, 
where he sups on four boiled chicken, four boiled duck, minced 
veal, cold roast goose, chicken pasty, andham. The company was 
a large one, and “ after supper our eoskan was far from that of 
serious, harmless mirth; it was downright obstreperious (sic) 
mixed with a great deal of folly and stupidity. Our diversion 
was dancing or jumping about, without a violin or any musick” 
(they must have been far gone indeed), “ singing of foolish healths, 
and drinking all the time as fast as it could be well poured down ; 
and the parson of the parish was one among the mixed multitude.” 
He on to observe that his conscience is one soon offended, 
for he is always uneasy at such behaviour, although he would not 
be thought either “a cynick or a stoick,” and then naively relates 
that at three o’clock he found that he had as much liquor as would 
do him good, which is a euphemistic way of putting it, and so 
“slipt away unobserved. Though I was very far from sober, I 
came home, thank God, very safe and well, without even tumbling; 
and Mr. French’s servant brought my wife home at ten minutes 
past five.” —s another meeting the company went on 
“ drinking like , as the vulgar is, and singing, till 
many of us were very drunk, and then we went to dancing and 
palling of wigs, caps, and hats; and thus we continued in this 
tic manner, behaving more like mad people than they 
that profess the name of same of 
was repeated three ter at the clergyman’s house, 
when, because “there By no swearing and no ill words,” 
the host “calls it innocent mirth, but I in opinion differ 
The day after this Mr. was 
ly suffering from Katzenjammer, records that he was 
‘at home—very aameal” and yet a few days afterwards he 
held an orgy at his own house, on which he makes this pious 


an obstreperious multitude, but that I may calm my troubled 
mind and sooth my disturbed conscience.” 

With all this, Turner, who had origi been a school- 
master, managed to get through a deal of reading, and 
made some very sensible notes in his diary on what he wrote 
down as “Homer's Odysseys.” But his besetting love of 
liquor seems to have clung to him persistently, in spite of 
his frequent records of the penalty he paid for excess. On one 
occasion, “ being so complaisant” as to follow the example 
of a curate who dined with him, and stayed “till he got in 
liquor,” he notes :—“ I was quite drunk. How do I detest myself 
for being so foolish!” another, having got drunk in 
a large company, all of whom were in the same state, he 
says:—“Oh, that I cannot be a m of more resolu- 
tion”; and on the next day:—“Very bad all the even. 
Oh, my imprudence pays me with trouble!” Later on, havi 
lately lost his wife, to whom he was much attached, an 
coming home “not thoroughly sober,” he marks the difference 
between the former order and the present disorder of his house- 
hold, and says,“OGn! It will not do! No, no! it will never 
do.” Accordingly he betakes himself to courting a certain 
Molly Hicks; and, after a long interview with her, which he says 
some might call “ unspeakable gy but which left him “I 
must not say fatigued, it could only be a little sleepy for want of 
rest,” he sums up the state of things in these words :—“ Well, to 
be sure, she is a most clever girl ; but, however, to be serious in 
the affair, I certainly esteem the girl, and think she appears 
of my A later on he finds “ 
ing does not well agree with my constitution, an r 
it | be only taking pains to create more in Bat 
soon after he appears in a much better humour with his intended 
wife and himself. Having gone to pay her a visit, “I spent the 
afternoon,” he records, “with a great deal of pleasure, it being 
very fine pleasant weather, and my companion very agreeable. 
He goes on to say that, as there may be reports abroad in the 
world as to his intentions, and as the world cannot judge the 
secret workings of his mind, he “ will take the trouble to relate 
what really and truly are my intentions,” which he does with 
much gravity. “Asto my choice,” he continues, “I have only 
this to say—the girle, I believe, as far as I can discover, is a very 
industrious, sober woman, and seemingly endued with prudence 
and good nature, with a serious and sedate turn of mind. . . As 
to her person, I know it’s plain (so is my own), but she is cleanly 
in her person and dress, which I will say is something, more than 
at first sight it may appear to be, towards happiness. She is, I think, 
a well-made woman. ; As to her education, I own it is not liberal, 
but she has good sense and a desire to improve her mind.” After 
he has married her he begins to be “a little more settled,” and feels 
happy in his choice. “TI have, it’s true, not married a learned lady, 
nor is she a gay one; but I trust she is good-natured, and one 
that will use her utmost endeavour to make me happy. As to her 
fortune, I shall one day have something considerable, and there 
seems to be rather a flowing stream. Well, here let us drop the 
subject, and begin a new one.” With this very characteristic 
quotation we leave the Sussex Pepys and his amusing diary. 


ARE HIGH PROFITS AT AN END? 


obec cheapness of money—to use an ambiguous and not 
very happy City phrase—at the present time in all com- 
mercial countries is very remarkable. Bank of England last 
week reduced its rate of discount to 2 per cent., and in 
the open market the rates are even lower still. To the joint- 
stock deposits are an encumbrance, as the means of profit- 
ably employing them are extremely difficult to find. And at the 
same time the prices of all safe securities are rapidly rising. 
Consols, for example, are at 98, and it would surprise nobody if, 
should the present state of things continue, they were to reach 
par. In France the Bank rate, always more steady than with 
ourselves, is maintained at 3 per cent.; but transactions in the 
t) market are upon very much lower terms. The Five per 
yed, have passed 115, an e Three ents. are creeping 
up towards 80, while railway and other high class securities - 
tinue to rise. The rate of the Bank of Germany is the same as 
that of the great French establishment, and phenomena preci 
similar to those to which we have been referring are o vie 
throughout the Empire. In Austria again we see the same move- 
ment, But it is in the United States perhaps that it shows 
itself in the most striking manner. The conversion of the Federal 
debt, which had hung fire since 1870, has during the past few 
months proceeded at a truly astonishing 7 The whole of the 
Five-Twenties have been called in, and per Cent. Bonds of 
tore than equivalent value have been taken in their place. Still 
more noteworthy is the issue in New York of a Canadian Provin- 
cial loan at a moderate rate of interest. The cause of this cheap- 
ness of capital is manifest. The depression in trade, which began 
with the Viens panic nearly six years ago, lessened the demand 
for money in two ways. In the first place, the amount of business 
done is less than formerly. There are no great loans to foreign 
States and industrial associations, no vast new undertakings to 
cut through isthmuses, to cover continents with railways, to con- 


comment :—“ All revelling for this season is over; and mayI | nect the most distant ends of the earth by telegraph ; even the 
never more be discomposed with so much drink, or by the noise of | ordinary, every-day production of useful commodities is languish- 
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ing. Consequently there is very much less demand for ad- 
vances. At the same time, the extraordinary fall of prices, 
including wages, which has been going on, has so considerably 
reduced the cost of production that a small capital now is as 
efficient as a much larger one was six or seven years ago. There 
being thus a decrease of enterprise, while the old businesses re- 
quire smaller funds to ~~, em on, the demand for accom- 
modation has very seriously fallen off. Moreover, while this result 
has been working itself out in one direction, savings have been 
accumulated in another, and have been thus augmenting the funds 
seeking employment. In other words, the supply of loanable capital 
has been increasing while the demand for it has been decreasing, 
and, as a necessary consequence, its value—that is to say, the rate 
of interest—has been falling. 

The long duration and wide extent of the movement we have been 
tracing have led some economists of great eminence to the con- 
clusion that the world has entered upon a new era, during which 
the rate of interest will rule permanently lower than it has done 
during the first three-quarters of the present century; and they 
bring forward in support of this opinion arguments of indisputable 
force. Speaking generally, in highly civilized States not exposed to 
the danger of revolution, the rate of interest mainly depends on the 
productiveness of capital employed in industry, and on its abund- 
ance or searcity. There is always, of course, a risk of loss which has 
to be insured against, but that risk grows less and less as civiliza- 
tion advances, until in countries like our own it counts for very little. 
We are not speaking now, it is hardly necessary to say, of the 
doings of spendthrifts and idlers, but of the accommodation obtained 
pe me men who employ the money they borrow so that it 

bring them in a return. It is evident that the rate they can 
afford to pay for this accommodation is determined by the rate of 
the return. If the profits are large they can afford a high interest, 
and vice versd. But, however large the profits may be, they will 
not pay a high interest if they can help it; and whether or not 
they can help it depends upon the supply of loanable capital. If 
capital is accumulated faster than the demand for it grows, the 
price paid for its use will tend downwards. The larger the profits 
the greater is the in for saving, and the greater also the in- 
ducement to save. Thus a high productiveness of investments 
tends to reduce the rate of interest by offering a high reward 
for thrift. The past history of the world illustrates this, and 
indeed it is so evident that we need not dwell on the illus- 
trations. But this is only one side of the case. So long ago 
as the reign of Queen Anne the legal rate of interest in England 
was no higher than 5 per cent., and in the course of last cen- 
tury the National Debt was funded at 3 per cent., while land 
fetched nearly as many years’ purchase as it does now. In the 
hundred years that have elapsed since the outbreak of the 
American War of Independence the value of moriey had been 
rising rather than falling until the present depression set in; and 
on the accumulation of wealth in that interval, as Mr. Giffen 
shown, was unprecedentedly great and rapid. The tendency we 
pointed out above has, therefore, been counteracted by other 
causes. Of these the first in time was vast and wasteful ex- 
nditure in war. During the struggle against revolutionary 
rance, for example, England diverted thousands of millions ster- 
ling from reproductive purposes; and since then other countries 
have been guilty of similar prodigality. Even more potent in 
neutralizing the effects of saving were the great mechanical in- 
ventions of the past hundred years, the abolition of handloom 
weaving, the organization of industry on a large scale, the appli- 
cation of steam to the arts and to locomotion, the introduction of 
the electric telegraph, the unparalleled growth of emigration and the 
consequent expansion of the United States and our own colonies, 
the establishment of Free-trade throughout the British Empire, 
the opening-up of the East, and, ~s a result of all these causes, the 
marvellous development of trade and commerce. The trans- 
formation of the industrial world which we have thus briefly 
sketched created a demand for capital to which the existing supply 
was not equal, and therefore the rate of interest rose. The immense 
profits, however, which were realized enabled large savings to be 
made, and thus prevented the rate from becoming excessive. It is the 
opinion of the economists to whom we havealready referred that the 
force of the industrial transformation has now spent itself, that 
the productiveness of capital has decreased, and that its supply has 
more than overtaken the demand. The organization of industry 
on the grand scale is, they say, long since complete, and although 
modifications may be introduced, and sensible improvements made, 
these can have no appreciable effect on the productiveness of capital. 
So, again, they argue, the equipment of the commercial countries 
with railways is nearly complete. There are confessedly many 
ape in the existing networks, but they are only subsidiary links, 
main lines, running through the fertile regions and connecting 
the industrial centres with the capital and with one another, have 
everywhere been long since made. Even the application of steam 
to navigation, and the substitution of iron for wood in naval con- 
struction, have been carried so far as to leave little room for large 
profits. Lastly, it is urged, there are no stupendous works, such 
as the cutting of the Suez Canal, waiting for accomplishment. 
The conclusion from all this is that the period of great profits, 
high rates of interest, rapid development of industry, extraordinary 
accumulation of eat ~ and quick diffusion of prosperity has 
come to an end, and that in its stead - i ines 
which the work of the ae will be completed, men will 
have to be satisfied with returns, and progress will be 
slower and more gradual, 


That much of the foregoing argument cannot be gainsaid is 
evident. In the more advanced countries of Europe the industrial 
transformation, in manufactures at least, has been carried so far 
that what remains to be done is not likely to have a great effect 
upon the rate of interest. It will be a slow and gradual process, 
not a sudden revolution. So again, it is true that those countries 
have already constructed all the railways that promise to be highly 
remunerative. Those which still remain to be made are feeders 
and local connecting links rather than main lines of communica- 
tion. Yet, after all, the countries of which this can really be said 
are very few. The United States have a vast railway system, if we 
think only of the absolute mileage; but, if we compare it with 
their requirements, we shall see that it is entirely inadequate. 
When the present depression passes away, the work which it 
interrupted will be resumed, we may be very sure, and pushed 
actively forward. Russia is in a somewhat similar position. 
Political troubles and financial discredit may interpose delays, 
but, if progress is not to be arrested altogether, material develop- 
ment must be recommenced. The Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
Italy, and Spain have only just begun the public works neces- 
sary to enable them to take the place in the world to which 
they aspire. And if we look further—to Turkey, China, Japan, 
South America, and Africa—we come upon boundless regions that 
are yet untouched. All these countries need capital, and though 
the credit of few of them stands very high, it would be a bold thing 
to say that they will not obtain what they need. Again, as respects 
the revolution in naval construction, a study of the returns relating 
to the mercantile marine of the world will show that Great 
Britain is the only nation which has fully recognized the value of 
steam and got rid of obsolete sailing vessels. The substitution of 
iron for wood is not complete even with us; abroad it has yet to 
be begun, while the adaptability of steel is but just coming up for 
consideration. Without venturing on predictions as to future 
inventions, or discussing the probability of electricity being largely 
used for lighting purposes, we may therefore safely conclude that 
the industrial transformation is still far from complete, and that 
ample scope may yet be found for the profitable employment of 
capital on a large scale. 


REVIEWS. 


MACGREGOR’S JOURNEY THROUGH KHORASSAN.* 


| can be no valid objection to this work on Khorassan that it 
was not published until four years had elapsed from the date 
of the author's visit. Persia is not a country of rapid evolution 
or bewildering change, and we may be tolerably sure that the 
brown hills of Khorassan and its dilapidated towns and villages are 
still pretty much in the condition described by Colonel Macgregor. 
The author is an officer of the Indian Staff Corps, who has served 
with distinction on the North-West Frontier, in Bhootan, and in 
the Abyssinian campaign, and these two volumes are the result of 
a trip of eight months, undertaken in 1875, at a time when he 
was depressed by a heavy domestic sorrow. If any reader, 
knowing Persia only from the descriptions of travellers who have 
been at Shiraz, Ispahan, and Teheran, conceives that a visit to 
Yezd or Tubbus and the interior of Khorassan will reveal mineral 
and agricultural wealth, he will be speedily undeceived by Colonel 
Macgregor’s narrative. Khorassan is only less desolate than the 
Sahara of Africa. There are certainly villages and hamlets, with 
running water, shady trees, and fruitful orchards. Here and there 
ruins of mosques or elegant pillars speak of a former civiliza- 
tion; and, in towns, the author met with Persian officials who 
were civil, argumentative, and discourteous by turns, found 
caravanserais swarming with pests of various kinds, and could 
buy kids and fowls and general supplies. But the impression 
left by his itinerary is that of wide-spreading barrenness and 
deep-seated poverty, and the letterpress is illustrated by a series 
of sketches. which strongly recall Mr. Tennyson’s expression of 
the “long backs of the bushless downs.” Once or twice the 
author is enabled to say that four miles of hills are succeeded by 
four more of desert, stony plain, which in its turn gives way to five 
miles of gardens, villages, and cultivation. But in one pithy 
a he sums up his experiences by recording that travelling in 

ersia “means to roam over bare, burnt-up plains and rough, 
brown, arid hills, with nothing to see at the beginning of the 
day’s stage, or in the middle of it, or at the end.” In another 
place he dwells on the want of water for agriculture, though 
enough for drinking purposes can be stored up in a covered tank, 
known in some parts as am-ambar, and in others as Hauz. He 
scouts the notion of railroads where there is little or nothing to 
export, and where the track of a wheeled carriage was almost as 
great a novelty as the print of the human foot in Defoe’s island ; 
and he finally sums up the case against the Shah’s dominions by 
remarking that thousands were allowed to die in the famine of 
1871 when the Royal coffers were full to repletion. 

The author’s tour may be gd described as follows:—He 
went from Bombay by Muscat, bunder Abbass, and Bushire— 
which he spells Booshuhr—to Shiraz. Hence, after a visit to the 


* Narrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan and on the 
North-West Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. Macgregor, 
C.S.L., C.LE., Bengal Statf Corps. 2 vols. London: Allen & Co. 1879. 
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tomb of the poet Hafiz, he struck across the desert by Yazd and 
Tabbas to the frontiers of Afghanistan. Here he turned to 
Mashad “ the Blessed,” and had a peep at Turkestan, and eventu- 
ally he came home by Bujnurd, Shahrud, Teheran, the Caspian, 
and the Caucasus. e value of the book consists in its truthful 
record of the events of every day, in spite of the monotony which 
tinges the whole. The author was luckily not seized with the 
mania for riding chappar or post, nor was he ambitious of perform- 
ing the journey between one ruined city and another in a few 
hours less than some enterprising predecessor. He travelled 
leisurely, with a few servants and a small tent, which he pitched 
whenever caravanserais were crammed or filthy, or Naibs and 
Amirs were disobliging. He patiently endured long and hot 
marches for days together. Once he was nearly smothered in a 
sand storm. The cold apne wind at night, or during the day 
when he passed over lofty ranges, was trying to the constitution, 
and more than once he was laid up with fever. Now and then 
there was a scare about Turkoman raiders, and the author felt a 
pardonable alarm at the irregular way in which his escort ad- 
vanced through an enemy’s country with guns and horsemen lost 
in a crowd of camels, mules, and ponies. Occasionally the water of 
the wells, after a long day’s ride in the desert, was so bitter that 
neither mannor beast could swallow it. The servants mutinied, being 
driven to it by salt water and scanty fare, and they had to be 
taught that brandished knives and daggers were wholly unequal to 
a contest with an Englishman armed with his fists and backed by 
arevolver. In spite of these episodes, Colonel Macgregor seems to 
have spent his time profitably, if not pleasantly ; and he accumu- 
lated a store of materials as to the heights of mountain ranges, 
the routes of trade, the watershed of the country, the errors of 
former geographers, and the possibilities of defending certain 
| saga and positions against an invading army. To say the truth, 
e seems to have been unnecessarily haunted by the dread 
of some gigantic host against which it would be imperative to 
fortify the pass of the White Stone, or the Maidan of Hopeless- 
ness, or the hamlet of Little Cultivation. He is perpetually 
telling us that this road might easily be made practicable for 
guns, or that Jocal granaries contain so many asses’ loads of corn, 
or hinting that in some particular defile a resolute handful of men 
might stop the progress of a whole brigade. This is the more 
remarkable because he does not seem to take an exaggerated view 
of the power of Russia for aggression, and he decidedly inclines 
to the opinion that the sound policy is for Great Britain to protect 
the Turks and the Afghans, and that Persia, in the case of a 
Central Asian contest, would be more a hindrance to us thana 
help. Engineers and geographers will, however, be thank- 
ful for the bearings of places which the author's scientific 
skill enabled him to take. Of course this habit of per- 
petually climbing altitudes to see prospects excited at times 
the jealousy and the contempt of the inhabitants. Englishmen, 
they said, were mad on such topics, They were always put- 
ting long glasses to their eyes to see Turkoman raiders in the dis- 
tance or to tell what was going on inside a village ten miles off. 
Neither was it quite clear for what object English colonels endured 
dust and heat and took such terrible rides over the Kuveer or 
Salt Desert. Like other Englishmen, the author was credited 
with medical knowledge, and asked by a handsome old lady to 
restore the sight of her blind boy. To an officer accustomed to 
the impropriety of natives and Englishmen eating together, the 
absence of caste feeling must have been striking. The Colonel of 
the Staff Corpsand the Syud or descendant of the Prophet break- 
fasted on the same grilled fowl, which we trust was less tough 
than a similar dish at an Anglo-Indian rest-house ; and Sheikhs 
and Amirs, with their own hands, plucked luxurious bunches of 
grapes for the wearied traveller. 
ce only the author's equanimity was fairly upset, and the 
cause was neither the studied rudeness of officials, nor the polished 
duplicity of Persian gentlemen, nor the resistance of servants, nor 
the trials of a bad climate. When he reached Mashad and was 
in hopes of being allowed to visit Turkestan and Afghanistan, he 
was peremptorily forbidden by Lord Northbrook, then Viceroy 
of India, from entering either country. He had previously, 
when within a few miles of Herat, been Bact off that 
eity by the determination of the local Governor. Colonel Mac- 
gregor dwells with some bitterness on the conduct of the Indian 
Government, and indulgesin remarks which seem scarcely compatible 
with his position as an officer or with his duty to the State. He 
seems somehow to think that he might have completed his journey, 
as a private person, without entailing responsibility on the Govern- 
ment. A little reflection will probably have convinced him that 
this was simply impossible. Colonel Macgregor was known as a 
man of rank in the Indian army. He expressly tells us that he 
returned visits of ceremony in his uniform, and he recommends 
others to do the same. He was seen leisurely going over the 
country, making observations, taking copious notes, corresponding 
with English diplomatists at Teheran and Mashad, discussing poli- 
tical Fs mney about “Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win,” 
with Persians of all es, and acquiring the character of a de- 
termined, conscientious, irrepressible campaigner, who could 
discern the barrenness or capability of the whole land. Will any 
Englishman acquainted with Orientals believe that they can ever 
divest such a visitor of his official character? There are really no 
two sides to such a question. Looking to the suspicious, irritable, 
and jealous nature of the late Shere Ali, we can have no doubt 
that Lord Northbrook’s decision was perfectly justifiable. The 
propriety of deputing an English Resident to Herat, in the pre- 


sent altered circumstances of the frontier, is a very arguable ques- 
tion. That of allowing an enterprising Englishman to rove at will 
amongst Turkoman raiders and bigoted Afghans in the year 1875 
does not admit of serious argument. 

There are other suggestive but less controversial points in these 
two volumes. Colonel Macgregor appears to have made fair pro- 
gress in the Persian language, though his mode of spelling Oriental 
places and names is extremely old-fashioned and carries us back 
to the time of Chardin and other early travellers, Tis translation 
of the word “ Mudakhil,” which must be heard in Persia as often 
as backshish in Egypt or buona mano in Italy, strikes us as 
deficient. He translates it as “favouritism.” We have always 
understood it to represent perquisites, illicit gains, and general 
pickings, which are so dear to the Oriental cast of mind. 
“ Mudakhil ” resembles the dasturi of India, and reminds us of the 
witty Lord Alvanley’s definition of income. Neither can we 
endorse a recommendation that Indian officers should be seat to 
Shiraz instead of to Oalcutta, to study Persian. Asa matter of 
fact, Anglo-Indians may study the Persian language anywhere, 
and they only go to Calcutta when they wish to take high honours 
in the languages. Moreover, the Persian of Shiraz, however per- 
fect in idiom and accent, might be as much out of place on the 
north-west frontier as Parisian French in Provenee. No doubt, 
in one sense, it is desirable that there should be some Orientalists 
in the Indian Service who can write poems in the best Sanskrit, 
study the most profound theological works in Arabic, and discourse 
in the most mellifluent Persian. But the majority of officials 
will be able to acquire what is needful for them, in the Derajat or 
at Peshawur, and there must be always a difference between the 
Persian of Fars and that spoken by a native of India who has derived 
most of his knowledge from books. Many years ago an Anglo- 
Indian traveller in Persia was somewhat scandalized to find that 
the following phrase scarcely conveyed any meaning, “ Shumara- 
goftam kih o-raan chiz bebackshid.” If he had said, “ Goftam-at be 
dih-ash,” it would have been understood at once. The difference 
is just that between the phrases, “I informed you that you should 
bestow that thing on him,” and “I told you to give it to him.” 
We think we can trace a growing familiarity with one of the 
most polished, practical, and elegant of Eastern languages in the 
author's chapters, though he modestly talks about his limited 
acquaintance with it. In his second volume he seems to recognize 
the significance of the names of towns and places; and his spelling, 
though it would not satisfy puritanic zeal, decidedly improves. 
Generally speaking, his remarks are not characterized by extra- 
vagance, and what he says on the fate of Turkoman raiders when 
caught by their old enemies, the Persians, is curious. One might 
have expected that these pitiless robbers, once captured, would 
meet with a short shrift. On the contrary,’ they were only 
loaded with heavy chains, and were allowed to converse in a 
friendly fashion with Persians whose friends and relations had 
been carried off to Merv or Khiva by similar ruffians, But the 
explanation was that a dead Turkoman was a piece of carrion; a 
live one was worth from 8/. to 13/. as ransom. Probably 
the best proof of the imbecility of the Shah’s Government 
is that, with excellent raw material at hand for an army, 
he cannot maintain a force capable of protecting pilgrims and 
caravans on his northern frontier, and of putting down a nui- 
sance with which even a Mogul Emperor of the second or third 
class would have tried to cope. The forts on the frontier, 
with their outposts of Turkoman towers, intended for safety and 
repression, are just so many dummies. A few regiments of irregular 
cavalry, lightly equipped and commanded by Anglo-Indian officers, 
would, it need hardly be said, put down kidnapping in the course 
of a year. But the phrase current in that region, “ Khauf-i- 
Turkman,” or “ fear of the Turkomans,” seems to strike the whole 

pulation with a moral ysis. We have, however, within the 
S twelve months, heard a report of the submission of the Tekke 
Turkomans to Persia, and of the occupation of Sarakhs by a 
Persian garrison. Like other Central Asian rumours, it requires 
confirmation ; but, if true, it would alter the whole status of the 
Khorassan frontier. 

The sportsman must not look for o tempting disclosures in 
these volumes. We have rarely met with a work from which this 
national characteristic is so entirely excluded. We are uever told 
of partridges or bustards, or duck and teal, that fell to the traveller’s 
breechloader and varied his meal of kid and rice. Either the 
country was so barren that francolens and waders and divers 


found no sustenance, or else Colonel Macgregor thought such topics 


beneath his notice. Once or twice he saw the wild ass, and he 
believes that ibex and Markhor and oortal, by which we apprehend 
he means the gooral or Himalayan chamois, are found in the 
mountains; but clearly Khorassan is a place for geologists, ex~- 
lorers, and members of the Geographical Society, and not for 
ote Some of the manufactures show taste and elegance. We 
hear of carpets of felt, with pretty patterns; of those of Khorassan 
and Mashad ; of cups and vases made of Sang-t-Siyah (lit. black 
stone), which the author says is nothing but slate; of some 
filagree bracelets; and of the celebrated silk embroidery at 
Reshd. There were also some fine turquoises, but carpets 
and luscious fruits, and a language which is equally that 
of diplomacy, philosophy, and poetry, will not in these 
days enable a nation to hold its own with its civilized or 
barbarous neighbours. A striking testimony to the prestige of the 
English name is brought out. We admit that a deal is 
made of the Rooss. They had come to one valley ostensibly to 
look for coal. They had visited all the district of Tubbus, and 
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had made notes about the number of camels, horses, produce, and | 
so forth. The designs of Russia, and its ultimate occupation of 
Herat, formed a common topic of conversation between the 
traveller and the people. But still it is gratifying to think that 
the English name and character were respected. One potentate 
appears to have remembered particular years by the arrival of 
icular Englishmen. One year was assigned to Captain 
rsh; a second to Colonel Baker; a third to Captain Napier ; 
and, we hope, a fourth, by this time, to Colonel Macgregor. No- 
where, except in the vicinity of the Turkoman, was any danger © 
hended. Peasants and villagers do not go about armed, 
as in Afghanistan or on the Punjaub frontier; and in an appendix, | 
which is intended for hints as to equipment, we hear less | 
of offensive and defensive weapons than of waterproof sheets, blue 
spectacles, leather gaiters, woollen socks, saddle bags and sextants, 
barometers and binoeulars. No one would go unarmed through | 
such a country, and some previous acquaintance with the language | 
or with the manners of some one Eastern nation seems indispen- 
sable to enable any traveller to form a fair estimate of the 
country and people. Men must be prepared for extremes of 
heat and cold, monotonous fare, and positive hardships. But we 
should not expect every one who fulfils these conditions to tell us 
so much about the country as Colonel Macgregor has done; and 
though, as we have remarked, the author’s main object was to 
describe the geographical features of Khorassan, he has brought 
before us men and manners as well as rocks and defiles, and his 
work is a meritorious contribution to a just estimate of a 
monarchy regarding which, even in late years, sundry mischievous 
delusions have prevailed. 


STORIES FROM EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


Ts it possible to give children an interest in the history of 
literature ? Perhaps, as interests which people insist on im- 
parting to each other are never of much worth, it would be better 
to ask, Do children ever take a natural interest in the history of 
literature? The answer probably is that there is no branch of 
human knowledge in which children who are born bookworms 
cannot take pleasure. There are a good many boys and girls of 
this sort in the world, and the world does not treat them very 
well. The ordinary English father does not read himself, still less 
does the ordinary English mother. Both find themselves in the 

nce of a little literary changeling, who is happiest when he is 
Toft to himself and the company of a big book. The young book- 
worm is likely to be bullied because he is “desultory” and 
wanders at his own will from Dickens to the Book of Daniel, from 
the Mort d Arthur of Malory to the Ovigin of Species, taking what 
suits him where he finds it, and finding that all literature suits him. 
He is either forbidden to read altogether, or his wits are harnessed 
like a yearling Pegasus to some heavy and lumbering wain of 
Greek grammar, or of algebra, or of physiological manuals. The 
childhood of a born man of letters who is not a born grammarian 
or scientific prodigy is thus in one way or another made uncom- 
fortable. Miss Dodds, who has written a little book with the ill- 
chosen name Stories from English Literature, has a tender heart 
for the precocious bookworm, and has supplied him with a 
pleasant history of the books that are his delight. 

Miss Dodds does not write with much system ; but as her book is 
not meant for very systematic readers, this fault is comparatively 
unimportant. She begins at the beginning, to be sure, and informs 
children that there were story-tellings, which all of them like, 
long before there were books, which many of them hate. She 
explains that in the early times of this island “the Druids said 
writing was wicked, and so no written book, of course, would they 
allow people to have. It does not seem to have grieved them at 
all, for they were a very uncivilized people.” We do not know | 

much about the Druids, who, perhaps, are too vague persons 
to introduced to children. Miss Dodds is more imstructive 
when she treats of early writing materials, and she is quite aware 
that all the world was the writing material of races which had no 
paper. Wolf paid too little attention to the fact that men can 
and do write on everything with everything, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, when he went in fear of the Philistines, wrote with a 
piece of coal on the inside lining of the crown of his hat. It is 
not lack of material that will prevent people from recording any- 
a, want to remember. In the British Museum there are 
num of Egyptian receipts for money paid and invoices 
scrawled neatly on pieces of broken pottery. The Assyrians | 
wrote on cakes of clay, which have exactly the air of cakes of 
chocolate. The Teutonic runes (whether the tribes that used 
them did or did not borrow them from the Greeks on the Dnieper) 
were notched on pieces of wood, and therefore have no curves in | 
them. The Burmese, on the other hand, wrote on soft leaves of | 
trees, and therefore their alphabet is full of curves. A straight | 
line would have cut the | Miss Dodds is well aware of the | 
——, of writing materials, as we said; but her account of | 

is not strictly accurate :— 

The rocks of the hills—slabs of stone, plates of brass, lead, gold, silver, 
ivory, wood: the last covered with wax. Prepared skins of animals, 
papyrus, or byblus, inner bark of trees, linen, silk. I dare say you know 


* Stories from Early English Literature ; with some Account of the Origin 
iti Lore. Adapted to the use of 

oung Students. By Sarah J. Venables Dodds. London: Griffith & 
Farran. 1879. 


something about pupyrus and byblus, at least that our word “paper” igs 
taken from papyrus; and that our word “ Bible” is taken from byblus, 
which we get through the Greek biblos. 

To derive “ byblus” from “ biblos” is to put the philological cart 
before the horse. In the next page Miss Dodds mentiuns “ leaves ” 
in a list of foreign words from which English words connected 
with literature are derived. An intelligent child might be inter- 
ested in folium, and in its relation to folio and foliage, but will 
refuse to believe that “leaves” is a foreign word. Miss Dodds 


' avers, with similar inaccuracy as we think, that people did not 


write books on paper before the invention of printing. Paper was 
in common use long before printing was invented, and indeed, 
without paper, the invention of printing would have been of com- 
paratively little use. Does Miss Dodds think that the process of 
paper-making was discovered after printing began, to serve the 
needs of the press? We have plenty to say in favour of her work, 
which is written in an excellent spirit of respect for all things old 
and honourable, a spirit in which it is most desirable that children 
should be trained. The book is rarely “ goody,” it does not thrust 
piety on the young reader, but it is full of queer assertions. Thus 
in p. 15 there is a singular statement about those puzzling persons 
the Early English :—*‘ After the Teutons had made their settle- 
ment in England, they gave themselves the name of English folk. 
The first date of the coming of the ‘ English folk’ into Britain is 
449 A.D.” We might cavil at the assignation of a fixed date, for 
who can tell when Teutonic settlers first landed? It is more 
necessary to note, as children will, that the settlers gave them- 
selves the name of English folk when they had made their homes 
in England, while at the same time they are spoken of as “ Eng- 
lish folk” when they arrived in Britain. What was there in a 
residence in Britain to make them call themselves “ English ” ? 

The arrangement of Miss Dodds’s book is very unsystematic, 
and it would be quite worth her while to improve it. After 
telling children about the rude substances on which men at first 
wrote, it would have been natural to describe the monuments of 
Egypt and the diffusion of the alphabet by the Phoenicians. 
Miss Dodds’s work, like that of Herodotus, “seeks digres- 
sions,” and the attention of children would be kept alive by 
the charming stories about Cadmus, Europa, and the other 
mythical missionaries of civilization. Miss Dodds prefers 
to leave Phoenicia, Egypt, and Greece almost out of the 
narrative, and comes over with the Romans to this isle of Albion, 
She gives a brief but interesting account of the monastic Scriptoria, 
of the beautiful illuminated MSS., and of that delightful book the 
Philobiblon of Richard ot Bury. “He says many very pretty 
things about books; and he reminds us of the reverence our 
Blessed Saviour had for them, as shown by his carefully closing 
the book after he had read out of it, in the synagogue.” From 
this advanced moment in literary history Miss Dodds leaps nimbly 
back to war-songs, the battle of Gabhra, and Beowulf. Children 
will be very much pleased by the analysis of Beowulf. We might 
have been told about his great feat as aswimmer; but Miss Dodds 
restricts herself to the tale of Grendel, and of Grendel’s mother, 
and of the terrible battle under water in the caves of the Troll-wife. 
It is curious that this legend has crept into the Saga of Grettir 
the Strong, where the vampire of Glam does duty for Grendel, and 
the Troll-wife is not his mother, but a demon unattached, whom 
Grettir encounters almost at the end of the Saga. This seems to 
us a useful illustration of the way in which floating stories get 
attached to any great name, Beowulf presents, as Miss Dodds 
says, “‘a wonderful old picture, and one that we can easily rever- 
ence if we have any love for old literature at all.” Children who 
read her book will not be sorry that she wanders from Grendel to 
dragons at large. It was not necessary, however, to add this queer 
piece of information :— 

Towers were erected on artificial mounds in Egypt and Syria as places of 
safety, and repositories of treasure and riches. Being generally royal edi- 
fices, and very strong, they were called Trachon. ‘There were two hills 
with towers of this description near Damascus, from whence undoubtedly 
the Regio Trachonitis received its name. The learned Dr. Bryant thinks 
that the word dragon is likely to have been a corruption of trachon, and 
the _— of dragons guarding treasure and fair princesses, from the same 
wo 


“ Let princes be princes, in Heaven’s name,” said Bismarck ; and, 
in Heaven’s name, let dragons be dragons. It does not matter 
what nonsense “the learned Dr. Bryant” talked about them, not 
because Bryant was unlearned, but because he lived in a wilder- 
ness of mare's nests. 

lead Miss Dodds (who here is merely telling stories) 
to St. George, and St. George introduces her to fairies. It 
was perhaps inevitable that from fairies she should wander 
to the theory about the dispersion of the Indo-European 
race. Children must be nearly as tired as older people of 


_ listening to this well-worn piece of information. Much more 


solemn and pretentious writers than Miss Dodds do not seem to 
be aware that fairies and fairy tales are in no way specially con- 
nected with the Indo-European race. The story of Boots and his 
two unsuecessful elder brothers was told to Herodotus by the 
Scythians, though perhaps it may be argued that the Scythians 
too were Aryans. The Zulus have fairies and fairy tales in 
plenty, so have the Bushmen, the Ahts, the people of the isles of 
the Pacific, and so had the ancient Egyptians. The tale of the 

ince shut up in a tower to escape predicted misfortune is found 
in the Harris Papyrus, and is older than the sixteenth century 
B.C. (Records of Past, vol. ii. p. 153). In a discourse on fairy 
tales we might as well drag in the prehistoric migrations of the New 
Zealanders, or of the Egyptians, as of the Indo-European race, 
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The habit of connecting myths with Aryans has become inveterate "war selon les regles. Generals had been successively tried and 


and mischievous, though we can hardly blame Miss Dodds for 
following the fashion. 
other exponents of tales which should be told to children 
in their eternal freshness, When we give a child a handful 
of flowers, we do not knock the rain off them, dissect 
them, and classify them in accordance with the ideas of an ex- 
ploded system of botany. Let children receive the old fairy 
tales as they are; they will find science enough when they are 
grown men and women, 

After expounding fairy tales, Miss Dodds takes her way through 
early English literature, telling anecdotes about Bede and 
Caedmon and the Saxon Chronicle. Perhaps she is too learned 
when she brings in “Transition English Chroniclers,” and criti- 
cizes Ordericus Vitalis. Children—even the most studious 
children—draw the line, we think, at acriticism of Ordericus 
Vitalis. Chaucer is a better topic, and he is introduced in words 
which may endear him to boys and girls, so that in later days 
they will approach him with affection :— 

He loved little children dearly, and little birds. He never speaks of 
either but as a child speaks of them. He does not like children as some 
men do, but asa child does. You can s:e he could make companions of 
them, and play with them, and go into the woods and look after the birds 
with them, not to amuse them, but beeause it made him happy to do as 
they did, because, wise and learned min though he was, he always re- 
mained at heart a child. 

The story of Palamon and Arcite is so told that very young 
children may read it with pleasure. 

Miss Dodds is perhaps the very first author who has spoken, in 
a book for children, about the Renaissance. That movement is so 
constantly in the mouths of many persons that perhaps children 
have begun to ask troublesome questions in sesthetic families. If 
any “cultured” parent finds it hard to explain the Renaissance to 
the infant mind, let him or her turn to Miss Dodds. By an 
ingenious use of the fable of the Sleeping Beauty, Miss 
Dodds illustrates the slumber of Europe, and the arrival from 
Greece of the exiles who here played the part of the Fairy Prince. 
The employment of this allegory, in which the explanation is of 
laudable brevity in proportion to the length of the fairy tale, is 
the cleverest thing in this little book. It is not very well arranged ; 
it is not very accurate ; in parts it is far too difficult for a young 
reader. But it is informed with a true love of letters, with a fine 
taste for all that is noble and of good report. It is never flippant, 
never silly ; it will communicate to children a sense of the honour 
and reverence we owe to great poets, and to our fathers that 
were before us. If a second edition is called for, and if Miss 
Dodds chooses to correct and re-arrange her book, she may produce 
a work worthy of the spirit in which it is written. 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION.* 


g= wars have succeeded each other so rapidly of late 
years that the incidents of the Secession campaigns in the 
United States have well nigh passed out of our recollection. 
Since then we have been following the fortunes of great European 
armies, from Sadowa by Gravelotte and Sedan to Plevna and the 
Shipka Pass. So that in reading General Taylor's lively volume, 
there is an odd sense of being carried back again to half-forgotten 
history, as we come on the once familiar names of bloody battle- 
fields and notorious generals. We use the expression “ notorious ” 
advisedly ; for in fact, as General, Taylor is always reminding us, 
there was far more courage than conduct displayed by the 
leaders on either side. It is this, indeed, which gives the chief in- 
terest to a book which mainly consists of personal experiences, and 
makes no pretension to being a scientific military narrative. The 
American war had little in common with those that we have 
recently seen eget in Europe; for even in the Russian crusade 
for the relief of the Turkish Christians a staff of educated 
soldiers, on the one side at all events, were directing an elabo- 
rate mili organization; while the story of the war in the 
States is entirely novel and original. The North had merely the 
skeleton of a standing army; the South had no regular forces at 
all; and the officers trained at West Point who drilled their 
raw volunteers were a mere handful, who hardly leavened 
the mass. Almost everybody on either side had everything to 
learn ; and the novices went to school, not in barrack-yards 
and on parade-grounds, but in engagements where they 
paid dearly for their errors and inexperience. Both combatants 
showed almost indomitable energy ; the spirit of many a rancorous 
political contest was carried into the fighting all along the line, 
from the frontiers of Texas to the shores of the Atlantic; and 
never ae 7 in the history of war were human lives more lightly 
re . Yet, though the s le began in a measure as a war 
of partisans, it gradually became-systematic enough. The Northern 
resources which proved practically inexhaustible were met from the 
South in an enthusiastic spirit of patriotism ; and the self-imposed 
sacrifices, though they took different sha: 
siderable on the one side as on the other. Long before the issue was 
finally decided the North had equipped a tremendous body of 
troops, with all the weapons of modern science ; while the leaders, 
though they still blundered habitually, had been learning to make 
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She does not sin nearly so deeply as many | 


Were at least as con-_ 


| reserved and remarkable “ Puritan.” He 


disgraced, till those in the highest commands proved fairly satis- 
factory. And still the South, although half-starved and over- 
strained, contrived somehow to prolong the defence. 

General Taylor's volume gives a striking picture of the effects of 
a sudden invasion and occupation on a peaceful and prosperous 
country, whose inhabitants had failed to realize the sufferings which 
their action was provoking. The incidents he has to relate explain 
the innumerable difficulties which the leaders of the Secession had 
to surmount as they best could; and show how, in spite of short- 
comings and oversights, they were helped by the errors of enemies 
who were daily becoming more formidable. We learn that, long 
before the surrender of Lee, some of the best informed and most 
capable of the Southern Generals were persuaded that they 
were upholding a hopeless cause. Important districts were being 
stripped of troops that a show of strength might be made at 
the points which were immediately threatened. The privates were 
in many cases so indifferenily armed that it was a godsend when, 
by the capture of Federal prisoners, they could replace the con- 
verted flint muskets which were the best that could be procured 
for the Western recruits. More than once General Taylor recog- 
nized his own outposts by the ragged garments in which the men 
were dressed. General Taylor had opportunities of distinguishing 
himself in important subordinate posts. He saw a great deal of 
rough service and much hard fighting. He played a prominent 
part in the seven days’ engagement round Richmond; and during 
the siege of Vicksburg he commanded the troops in his native 
State of Louisiana. He had to resign himself to heavy sacrifices 
with the rest of his compatriots, and suffered severe domestic 
trials as well. He saw his estates in the neighbourhood of New 
Orleans confiscated ; he heard little of his family for months at a 
time; and he lost his two sons by a fever, while he was denied the 
consolation of being present at their deathbeds. But, though he is 
a somewhat severe critic, as we have said, on the whole his esti- 
mate of men and of operations strikes us as fairly impartial. He 
generally gives credit, on either side, where credit was due; and 
where he condemns he gives his reasons. It is natural that he 
should not feel kindly disposed towards General Banks, to whom he 
was opposed in the fighting in Louisiana. But when he accuses Banks 
of gross misrepresentation in despatches, he quotes facts and figures 
for his version of the story. He denounces Sherman and Sheridan 
for the inhumanity which they never cared to disown, defending 
it on the ground ofimperative duty. It was Sheridan who reported 
that he had left the country he had swept across in such a condi- 
tion that a crow, flying over it, would have to carry his rations 
along with him. And, on the other hand, Taylor praises General 
Grant for taking a more generous view of the necessities of war, 
and making a point, as far as possible, of sparing non-combatants. 
The most interesting parts of his book are his reminiscences of the 
Confederate generals, whom, of course, he had better means of 
judging. He served for some time under “ Stonewall” Jackson, and 
necessarily was as intimate as it was easy to become with that 
as always the merit of 


| giving his views very frankly ; and many of the feats of gallantry 


| 


he relates are now put on record for the first time. 
We heard much during the early days of the war of the 


_ superiority of the dashing Southern cavalry. General Taylor gives 


his opinion of them with characteristic candour:—“ They had 
every quality but discipline. . . Scores of them wandered 
about the country like locusts, and were only less destructive to 
theirown people than to the enemy.” They were admirable material, 
but altogether destitute of training ; and if they sometimes did good 
service against the North, it was because the Northern levies were 
still more untrustworthy. In fact, there was no lack of pluck in 
allranks ; but the fancies and caprices of volunteers had to be con- 
sulted, and men were recommended at first to high command 
chiefly by their positions and the ebullitions of their patriotism. 
General Taylor gives clever and amusing pictures of many 
of his more distinguished comrades in arms, and he can write 
of them with the less reserve because so many are Now dead. 
There was “Dick Ewell,” an old acquaintance, commanding 
the division in which Taylor had a brigade, and with whom 
he was thrown for many weeks into the closest and most cor- 
dial relations. Ewell a to have been an original among 
originals, “ He looked like a woodcock, with his hooked nose” ; 
and had a bird-like habit of putting his head on one side when he 
uttered his quaint speeches. He fancied he was afflicted with a 
mysterious internal malady ; in consequence, he would eat nothing 
but “some wheaten preparation,” and he “ passed nights curled 
around a camp-stool, in positions to dislocate an ordinary person’s 
joints.” He would often ask suddenly, “ General Taylor, what do 

ou suppose President Davis made me a major-general for?” 
i hondriac as Ewell was, he was a magnificent horseman ; and, 
unfortunately for the discreet handling of his men, had a mania 
for being well forward with the skirmishers. In short, he seems 
to have been one of those typical Southern gentlemen who would 
have done admirable work as captains of squadrons, but who were 
unfortunately ill fitted for responsible commands. A very different 
man was “ Stonewall” Jackson. The circumstances of Taylor’s in- 
troduction to his chief were grotesquein the extreme. Jackson was 
perched on the top rail of a fence. Taylor approached, saluted, 
and presented himself. Before getting a response “I had time to 
see a pair of cavalry boots covering feet of gigantic size; @ 
mangy cap, with visor drawn low; a heavy beard ; and 
weary eyes —eyes I afterwards saw filled with intense but 
never brilliant light.” Though inclined to be sociable in his 
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peculiar way, Jackson never wasted words. He would 
sit over the camp fire for hours in silence ; and even in the saddle, 
in the long intervals between giving his brief, peremptory orders, 
he would seem to his companion to be engaged in inward prayer. 
Prompt and fearless as he was, Jackson, unlike Grant, was always 
chary of the lives of his soldiers, but he never spared their legs 
and made extraordinary forced marches. Anxious about the arrival 
of his ammunition waggons, he was comparatively indifferent to 
those of the commissariat; though his men used to say, laugh- 
ingly, that he regulated his strategy by the lemons he dragged 
about with him for his personal use. Taylor, who clearly was no 
saint, tells a characteristic story of the queerly assorted pair. His 
men, under a heavy fire, were ducking their heads to the bullets 
whistling over them. He expostulated successfully in rather 
profane language, telling them that if they did not carry themselves 
erect they should be halted where they were for an hour. Jackson 
approved the effects of the appeal, though he objected to the 
manner of it. “I am afraid you are a wicked fellow,” he re- 
marked, as he rode on. Taylor sums up Jackson's character by 
pronouncing him absorbingly ambitious. ‘‘ He fought it (his 
ambition) with prayer, constant and earnest”; yet sometimes it 
showed itself in unworthy jealousy of his subordinates ; though 
once at least he frankly redeemed an act of injustice when the 
circumstances had been calmly submitted to him. “ What limits 
to set to his abilities I know not, for he was ever superior to 
occasion.” Another of the Southern commanders with a natural 
a for war was Forrest. He was a self-made man and 
estitute of education; and it says much for their appreciation 
of capacity where they found it, that he was so rapidly 
moted among the aristocratic Southerners. The more so, that 
is appearance and manner were singularly against him. There 
isa dramatic account of Taylor's first interview with him. Ordered 
to execute certain operations, he began by suggesting all possible 
difficulties, and asking for instructions in an infinity of contin- 
gencies, But on the appearance of the superintendent of the 
railway along which he was to act, his manner changed entirely. 
In a dozen of sharp sentences he named his wants and indicated 
his plans. Thanks to his promptitude and military instincts, he 
seems to have been almost invariably successful, though often 
opposed to far superior numbers. And, as General Taylor ob- 
serves, Jomini could not have stated the key to the art of war 
more concisely than old Forrest in his words of homely explana- 
tion, * Well, I got there first with the most men.” 

There were no more daring feats of arms than some of those 
performed by the war ships which the Confederates improvised on 
the Mississippi during the siege of Vicksburg. The Indianola, a 
heavily-armed Federal ironclad, had run the batteries of the 

rison, and was commanding the lower reaches of the river. It 
Sane indispensable to take or destroy her, if possible. The only 
ships available for the attempt were the captured Queen of the 
West and the Webb; both of them wooden vessels with light 
batteries, and having the machinery simply protected by cotton 
bales. A shell striking either in a vital part must almost infallibly 
sink them; yet it was determined to use them as rams. The 
Indianola lay at her moorings with a coal barge lashed on either 
side of her. The concerted attack was made in the darkness. The 
Queen and the Weib were driven ahead at full speed; they 
struck, backed, and were driven home again for the second time. 
Both the Confederate vessels received the enemy's fire; there 
were explosions on board and they suffered considerable damage; 
but the Jndianola had to surrender in a sinking condition. It is 
with justifiable bitterness, perhaps, that General Taylor relates how 
ventures like these went for nothing in the end. He quotes 
from Admiral Porter's oflicial despatches to show the extremities 
to which the Federals were reduced. But Banks's army was 
permitted to escape, and Porter was enabled to withdraw his 
fleet, though Kirby Smith is said to have been master of the 
situation, had he known how to avail himself of his advantages. 
“With the fleet, or even a portion of it, we would have at once 
recovered possession of the Mississippi from the Ohio to the sea, 
and undone all the work of the Federals since the winter of 1861. 
Instead of Sherman, Johnston would have been reinforced from 
west of the Mississippi, and thousands of ardent men with fresh 
hope would have rejoined him.” Among the accounts of 
slaughter and devastation, and intense and wide-spread suffer- 
ing, it is pleasant to come occasionally upon one of those acts of 
chivalrous Year that did something to soften the horrors of 
the war. There is an incident that reminds us of one in Waverley. 
Among a body of Federal prisoners General Taylor remarked 
a colonel who been severely wounded in the leg, dragging 
himself along on the march with his men. With much difficulty 
he persuaded him to mount; and, as they rode on in company, 
they became confidential. Taking a fancy to his new acquaintance, 
Taylor inquired how he could serve him. The colonel said his 
wife was in delicate health and expecting her confinement. He 
longed to send her a letter that he might relieve her mind as to 
his safety. Taylor sent the lady her husband on parole, and his 
kindly act had its reward afterwards, when the colonel stood by 
his benefactor in some trouble in Philadelphia when politics were 
running high, after the conclusion of the war. The whole 
is full of varied on also tells us much of 

itical personages on either side. e regret to have to add 
that, by a melancholy coincidence, since wideaig’ the present notice, 
we have received news of the author's death. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.* 


A COMPREHENSIVE Musical Dictionary, corresponding to 
the well-known lexicons published in Germany, has long been 
needed by English students of music. A similar want has of late 
been felt by the growing number of amateurs who, without making 
the science their chief pursuit, are desirous of learning all they can 
about the nature and history of music. And this want has been 
aggravated by the fact that our literature is singularly poor in his- 
tories of music. Those who cannot read French or German are 
still compelled to go back to the somewhat antiquated and cum- 
brous works of Burney and Hawkins. The present work, which is 
being brought out under the supervision of Dr. Grove, is in- 
tended to supply this deficiency. It seeks to meet the wants of 
both classes of readers, the professional student and the amateur. Its 
articles are to range over a large variety of subjects, including 
the theory of music, the construction of musical instruments, the 
history of music and musicians, &c., &c. The work has now been 
earried far enough to enable us to judge of its character and 
merits. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon 
to every intelligent lover of music. The comprehensive programme 
is being carried out with energy and spirit. The editor has 
been fortunate enough to enlist the co-operation of a large number 
of competent writers, including Frenchmen and Germans. The 
various aspects and details of the subject are dealt with by men 
specially familiar with them, and the result isa collection of a 
vast body of accurate information. As to the completeness of the 
information, only an inspection of the work itself will give any 
adequate idea of its excellence in this respect. There is no 
= of the subject that is omitted, and no topic is over- 
ooked which by any extension of the term can be fairly 
made to fall under the head of music. Whether the reader 
desires to comprehend the meaning of some technical term, or 
to know the peculiarities of a composer's style, or the inci- 
dents of his life, or finally to get up the history of a musical 
society, or of a musical publisher, his needs will be amply met by 
the present Dictionary. On the whole, too, the facts and ideas to. 
be communicated are put in a neat, compact shape, and expressed 
in language as free from technicalities as the case admits. 

To begin with the more technical branch of the subject, it may 
be said that by means of this Dictionary any intelligent person 
may acquire, at a very small cost of time and attention, a definite 
idea of the meaning of the terms constantly employed in musical 
analysis and criticism, such as development, figure, arrangement, 
and classical form. Some of the shorter articles giving brief 
definitions and illustrations of these terms, as, for example, those on. 
development and figure, appear to us to be models of terse and 
lucid exposition. Even such knotty subjects as counterpoint and 
fugue are here presented in something like an intelligible shape. 
Nowhere are these good qualities seen more plainly than 
in Mr. Parry’s very full and interesting article on Form, and 
more especially what is known as Sonata Form — that is. 
to say, the peculiar laws of arrangement with respect to 
order of subject and of key which the usage of classical 
composers has fixed for our age at least. Mr. Parry seeks not only 
to give his readers as simple a statement as possible of the laws 
of musical construction, but also to account for the gradual de- 
velopment of our present musical forms. His article is in this 
respect a valuable contribution to the history of the evolution of 
art. In truth, the writer appears to have a very clear notion of 
what is meant by this evolution of art when he writes :— 


In instrumental music there has been a steady and perceptible growth of 
certain fundamental principles by a process that is wonderfully like evolu- 
tion, from the simplest couplings of repeated ideas by a short link of some 
sort, up to the complex but consistent completeness of the great instru- 
mental works of Beethoven. 


Mr. Parry sets out with the simplest forms of repetition of a 
phrase after a short connecting passage, as illustrated in the Church 
music of the sixteenth century. He then shows how this primi- 
tive germ of musical form became the starting point for two 
divergent lines of development. On the one hand, by an increase 
of the number of the repetitions and a variation of the connecting 
passages, this form was developed into what is known as the Rondo 
form. On the other hand, by giving to the connecting passage more 
elaborateness and independence, the primitive structure was gradu- 
ally made the basis of our complex Sonata form. The history of the 
various stages of development of this latter form, from the simple 
dance tunes and chorales of the sixteenth century to the sonatas and 
symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven, is exceedingly interesting 
reading. It is very curious to observe how slowly and with what 
pains these early composers: found their way to the best type of 
musical structure. One feels indeed in reading Mr. Parry’s his- 
torical sketch that the laws of musical form are no arbitrary 
enactments of particular persons, but have their foundation in our 
common intellectual and emotional nature, 

While the more are made attractive, the 
biographical notices whic a very large part of the s 
supply a mass of very agreeable reading. In these the Pre nt 
the light are happily combined. The authors do not, as a rule, 
forget that they are writing for a work of reference, and they do 
not treat us, after the manner of most musical biographies, with 
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all kinds of trivial and gossipy matter. At the same time they 
generally relieve their exposition by introducing one or two apt 
anecdotes illustrative of the character and habits of the particular 
composer. Musicians, like poets, to whom they are so closely 
allied, are known to be an irritable race, and the perusal of the 
Lege pers notices of Dr. Grove’s Dictionary gives one a vivid 
idea of their characteristic weaknesses. These articles supply the 
reader, not only with an interesting sketch of the particular com- 
r’s life, but also with a lucid analysis and criticism of his 
style. The article which best illustrates these qualities is the 
editor's very elaborate notice of Beethoven. Though quite dis- 
roportionate to the other biographical articles, nobody will be 
fike ly to complain of its lade It is by far the most com- 
plete and competent account of the great master that we have met 
with. Dr. Grove seems to have read all the literature of his sub- 
ject, and his account of the composer and of his works is brought 
up to the level of the latest sources of information. We should 
be very glad to see this article reprinted as a separate volume. 
The er may learn from it the emotional and moral pecu- 
liarities of that most “subjective” of musicians. His feelings 
were all intense. In love and in hate he was equally ener- 
getic and thorough. “No length of friendship or depth of 
tried devotion prevented him from treating those whom 
he suspected, however unjustly, and on however insufficient 

‘ounds, in the most scornful manner.” Such a man must have 

n a difficult companion; and it is a proof of the possession of 
sterling excellences of character that his friends stuck to him in 
emg of these difficulties. One of the most interesting features in 
this notice of Beethoven is the description of his manner of 
working :— 

He went nowhere without his sketch-books, and indeed these seem to 
distinguish him from other composers almost as much as his music does. 
They are perhaps the most remarkable relic that any artist or literary man 
has left behind him. They afford us the most precious insight into Beet- 
hoven’s method of composition. They not only show—what we know from 
his own admission—that he was in the habit of working at three, and even 
four, things at once, but without them we should never realize how ex- 
tremely slow and tentative he was in composing. Audacious and im- 

assioned beyond every one in extemporizing, the moment he takes his pen 
in hand he becomes the most cautious and hesitating of men. It would 
almost seem as if this great genius never saw his work as a whole until it 
actually approached completion. It _ like a plant or tree, and one thing 
produced another. . . . There is ha a bar in his music of which it may 
not be said with confidence that it has been rewritten a dozen times. 


Another point in Dr. Grove’s account of Beethoven strikes us as 
particularly valuable. All readers of musical criticism are ac- 
customed to vague rhapsodical talk about the subjective side of 
Beethoven’s music, the close relation between his melody and his 
emotional nature. Dr. Grove is much too careful and scientific to 
follow blindly the lead of these critics, He tells us with charac- 
teristic candour that, “if we ask what correspondence there is be- 
tween the traits and characteristics thus imperfectly sketched and 
Beethoven’s music, it must be confessed that the question is a diffi- 
cult one to answer.” He finds that in one particular only, that of 
humour, the parallel between the man and his compositions is obvi- 
ous. On the other hand, he adds that “neither in letters nor 
anecdotes do we find anything answering to the serene beauty of 
the slow movements, or the mystic tone of such passages as those 
of the horns at the end of the Trio of the Eroica, &c.” The writer 
accounts for this disagreement between the man as known in his 
pee and life and his musical utterances, by supposing that, like 
all musicians, Beethoven was dumb in speech, having “no words for 
his deepest and most characteristic feelings.” The article closes 
with a very lucid account of the gradual development of 
Beethoven's style, and of the advances he made on previous modes 
of composition. 
Such faults as appear in the Dictionary are almost inseparable 
from the plan of the work. Since different subjects are 
iven to different writers, including foreigners, it is almost 
impossible to secure a just om mages in the length of the 
articles or a uniform level of style. Yet we cannot but think 
that some of the most glaring disproportions of this work 
might have been avoided. To take a rough example, Chopin 
is dealt with in three columns, while Dussek has nine. The latter 
article is swelled out by means of numerous long extracts from 
musical journals and other works. It may be added that while 
the general level of the biographical notices is, as we have re- 
marked, a high one, a few marked by the same initials display a 
manifest leaning to the more superficial and gossipy style of bio- 
graphical literatare. Another minor fault of the work is its over- 
completeness. We do not speak of the insertion of lengthy arti- 
cles on subjects hardly ving within the prescribed field, such as 
our principal theatres, which will strike many as a redundance, but 
rather of needless repetitions, such as an article on Change (of 
key) when a fuller one on Modulation is promised. It strikes 
us that in this, as well as in other particulars, space might 
have been greatly economized without any appreciable loss 
to the work. far as we have observed, the Dictionary 
is very free from inaccuracies ; and this speaks well for the judg- 
ment shown by the editor in the selection of his writers. The few 
that we have noted are very trivial, such as the grammatical form 
“ Misténen ” for “ Mistine ” (p. 63). One error, however, is suffi- 
ciently striking to require correction ; and this is the assertion that 
the French and Germans use the Italian term “Bis” for our 
“encore.” This statement, so far as Germany is concerned, must 
either be antiquated or refer to a very recent change of fashion. 


We have attended a good many concerts in Germany, and do not | low & Co. 1879. 


remember to have heard anything but “Da Capo” as the equiva- 


lent of our “encore.” To name such trifling errors is indirectly to 
praise the general accuracy of the work, to which we wish all the 
success that it deserves. 


IN A RASH MOMENT.* 


ais story is very vulgar, very silly, and very dull. We should 
scarcely like to think so ill of any one’s taste as to imagine it 
possible that it should obtain a single reader. That it has got 
written and found a publisher is sufficient matter for astonishment. 
The heroine tells her own tale, and therefore we can put the 
author entirely on one side and confine our attention to her alone. 
The chief part of her youth she had spent in foreign countries, in 
what she calls medicinal hummums. Her education had been 
supervised by such teachers as chanced to turn up. So far we 
have no difficulty in believing that she is strictly keeping to facts. 
The ignorance that she displays, not only of her own language, but 
of everything else, is just the kind of ignorance that we should 
expect to find in a girl who had been brought up in foreign 
“medicinal hummums,.” We might, by the way, have expected 
her to know that people who start for England from Boulogne 
land at Folkestone and not at Dover. She has indeed heard 
of Calais, for she tells us that the name was burnt into Queen 
ignorance of the geography and history of her own country is quite 
2 is to long as she would be con- 
tent not to display it in print. Her father, eleven years before the 
story opens, had lost his wife at the Cape on his way home from 
India. ‘In a frenzy of grief he altered all his plans, and 
instead of proceeding straight to England, started direct for 
Germany, to try some famous waters that had been recom- 
mended for his gout.” It is scarcely possible to believe that the 
father was as ignorant of geography and of the routes that ships 
take as his daughter. His boyhood, at all events, had not been 
spent in medicinal hummums, nor had his education been super- 
vised by chance teachers. And yet what can we think of a man 
who, when sailing home from India, instead of going to England 
as he had intended, suddenly starts direct for Germany? Did he 
think that the two countries lie in different hemispheres, and had 
he never heard of the steamboats that run between Dover and 
Ostend? Be that as it may, he went to Germany, and lived there 
and in the neighbouring countries. 

The story opens at an hotel at Baden-en-Suisse. The heroine's 
mouth waters in anticipation of a certain chestnut puddi 
and a dressed calf’s head on which the chef piques bimself. 
She enters the —ae where sunshine glints in in 
patches, and a stranger upon her dress, She eats her 
pudding and the calf's head, has her energies absorbed in the 
thorough enjoyment of some Rhine eel cooked with cham- 

e, oil, and vine-leaves, which tastes ambrosial, and looks out 
for the stranger. He, when he had finished his dinner, gave a 
general sort of scan the table, and then disappeared for the 
time from the scene. She went up to her room, and with a gaspy 
sigh gazed at the setting sun. A conviction all at once seized her 
that something was going to happen. The sun set in the foolish 
way in which it has for some time set in novels written by ladies 
—that is to say, in a cloud of fine words. The notes of a distant 
cornopean breathe like a wail across the vineyards. She lights a 
bougie—not a candle—takes out a well-thumbed of cards, 
and arranges them after a certain formula taught her years ago 
by one of her haphazard governesses. To her horror they spell 
Death! A puff of wind blows out the candle—not the ie 
this time—and she scrambles into bed. She is awakened to 
told that her father had died in the night. She bears the news 
with the philosophy that one might with good reason expect in 
an ignorant glutton, and telegraphs it to her nearest relative, a 
distant cousin in Edinburgh, Mrs. Frazer by name. This good lady 
at once sends her son Horace to fetch the orphan to her house. 
The heroine is careful to inform her readers that in Paris she 
stayed the night “at the Louvre Hotel, where our rooms were 
previously telegraphed for.” It does not in the least matter, so 
tar as the story goes, at what hotel she slept in Paris, for nothing 
happens there. She might just as well have told us the number of 
the cab in which she drove trom the station. li shows, however, a 
certain familiarity with foreign ways. From Paris she hurried 
through to Edinburgh without staying to rest fora moment. When 
she reached early in the morning her cousin’s house, the good lady 
asked her whether she would like to go to her own room. “ Ac- 
customed to Continental ways,” she writes, “I elect to make my 
toilet where Iam, and stepping over to the epg a mirror, 
smooth my hair, pinch np my frill, give my skirts a shake, and am 
ready for breakfast.” Now we can certainly lay claim to some 
acquaintance with Continental ways. Yet, so far as our experience 
, ladies do not “elect,” after a journey of four and twenty 
ours, to make their toilet in the parlour, and to sit down to break- 
fast without at least washing their hands and faces. What effect 
may be produced on a frill by the mysterious operation of na 
ing up we cannot pretend to say. We should have liked better, 
however, to see it sent to the wash. 
In her cousin’s house she hears a great deal of a Mr. Beatoun, who 
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is shortly d to arrive there. “As the time of his return 


draws nearer,” she writes, “ the very mention of him rouses va beat 


ruption.” What she means we cannot even guess, unless perchance 
“ corruption ” is a misprint for “ curiosity.” It must be difficult, 
no doubt, to correct the proofs of such writing as we have in this 
book, the author must be so often puzzled to distinguish between 
her own blunders and the printer’s. However, when her “ cor- 
ruption” had been not a little roused, at length Mr. Beatoun ap- 
In him she ized the stranger who had trodden 

upon her dress in the hotel in the medicinal hummums on the 
evening when the sunshine glinted in in patches, when her mouth 
for chestnut pudding and calf’s head, and when after 

dinner she gave the gaspy sigh. He did not seem to recognize 
her; whereat she would have willingly stabbed or poisoned him 
where he stood, feeling slightly shunted and in a dumb rage. 
She does not care for him, however, but is in love with her cousin 
Horace. While they are all talking together, the timepiece 
announces midnight. On the top of it are some cherry-cheeked 
china dancing their shiny alls merrily up in the air. A 
solemn thought strikes her. “ When the gas is out and darkness 
reigns, they will continue at it. I would parabolize on the sub- 
ject if I were not too sleepy.” Unfortunately at other times 
she is not equally sleepy, though her reader is, and “ para- 
bolizes” away to her own satisfaction and his disgust. In a 
few days it is quite clear that Mr. Frazer is as much in love 
with her as she is with him; yet he does not propose to her. He 
certainly does the very next thing toit; for one night, as he hands 
her a candlestick, he says, “Good night, my very dearest,” loud 
enough for his mother to hear. For all that the reader can see 
there is no reason why this respectable old lady should be thus 
treated. She does not seem to have the least objection to an open 
engagement between the young people. And yet,as we read, 
“the words are not spoken in the fond, cooing fashion one might 
t from an all but declared lover, but flung out defiantly, as 

if ie beheld a demon at my back, about to drag me away, and 
dared him to do it.” One night, when the moonlight was a blaze 
of silver sunshine, and the glittering stars looked like living gem- 
flowers in the azure fields above, a woman came to the door who 
claimed to be Mr. Frazer’s wife. The heroine’s heart felt like ice, 


her tongue was paralysed, her temples hammered like steam- 


ines, there was a frightful surging hiss in her ears, and loud 
Pillows seemed thundering and lashing inside her head. She 
crawled upstairs to her room on her hands and knees, feeling like 
her own funeral procession. She bit her lip, taking care, how- 
ever, to bite it on the inside, so that the wound should not 
be seen next morning. Suddenly the rigidity of her limbs 
gave way, and she felt lithe and strong enough to rush 
round the world. She dashed at the window, and flung it 
up. She panted, she was bathed in perspiration, she stood one 
foot on the table, the other on the window-ledge. She stretched 
ap her hands to the moon, and whispered aloud, ‘‘ Farewell to all 
eternity, my own dear, dear Horace.” She poised on one foot, the 
next moment she would be gone. Happily at that moment the 
waits—in Edinburgh of all places in the world—struck up the 
notes of the French air that the distant cornopean at Baden-en- 
Suisse had breathed like a wail across the vineyards. She shivered, 
she gulped down a great sob, and descended from the window and 
went to bed. She was to start very early next morning on a visit 
to some friends. The housemaid who came at five o'clock to light 
her fire dropped the shovel with a clash. She oozed out of sleep. 
++*Qoze,’” she writes, “is the only word I can think of which ex- 
presses the gradual awakening of my faculties toa vague impres- 
sion that something terrible has happened.” It would seem to be 
the very opposite of ‘‘snooze.” Happily on awakening she does 
ast O0d any poison at hand, for the temptation, she says, might 
have been more than she could have withstood. Instead of poison 
her maid brought her some breakfast. She poured out a cup of 
<offee with plenty of rich cream, which she drank off, and then she 
drank a second to wash down a bit of crisp bacon and an egg. If 
she was heroine, she never seemed to forget that at the same time 
she was an odious glutton. She next rushed like a tornado to 
Mrs. Frazer's bedside to say farewell. At her friend's house she 
has adreadful dream. A dog sets up a long-drawn, whining how], 
Mrs. Frazer's ghost ap to her, a piece of furniture gives 
@ sharp crack, and “ climaxes” her agony. The next day she 
learns that Mrs. Frazer had died in the night. For a time she 
is utterly cast down, but soon she is able to write—“ From this 
mental tomb I instantly resurrect, clutching a fixed idea.” She 
resolves to Mr. Beatoun, in spite of the fact that he can 
never be her “ elective affinity.” She is comforted by the thought 
that most married couples are cases of two pis-allers collared to- 
= She and her husband jog on comfortably enough together. 
becomes a great lawyer, while everybody says that she shines at 

the head of her own table. Edinburgh society, by the way, must 
have fallen to a very low pitch when so vulgar and so ignorant a 
woman shone in the midst of it. He gets overworked, and they 
travel abroad. He falls very ill in a foreign hotel, and she sinks 
into a trance. She wakes up to find that pulpy darkness clings 
and smothers like dusty velvet. She is in her coffin, and lean- 
ad her are her husband and her old lover, Mr. Frazer, 
has suddenly turned up from Australia. She is not able to 
move, and he returns to Australia, believing that he has seen her 
dead. At last she to rouse herself, and she and her 
husband, who had himself crawled from his sick-bed to take a 
last farewell of his wife, relish their dinner when it comes up. She 
strives to scan the future from a standpoint outside this glamorous 


glow which presently surrounds her. Her husband falls again * 
and this time of diphtheria, which carries him off in a couple o 
days. The cornopean of a German band, playing in front of her 
house, the old tune, and seems to wail the unforgotten 
words through her. She goes on a trip to America, and there by 
chance meets Mr. Frazer, who happens to have come there on a 
trip from Australia. They marry, and no doubt still find them- 
selves mutual elective affinities. 


TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT.* 


i igo pains taken in producing this sumptuous volume must 
have been enormous. It may be thought a narrow sphere in 
which to have expended so much labour. But, if a work is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well; and the result of Mr. Fry’s 
labour of love is a book which must at once take its place as the 
standard authority on the subject. In following in the track in 
which he has been preceded by such devotees as Anderson, 
Cotton, Eadie, and others, he has supplemented their ex- 
perience by his own personal inspection of nearly every edition 
he describes; and those who are acquainted with his previous 
ublications know his thorough accuracy and trustworthiness. 
The book, moreover, is beautifully printed, with red lines round 
the pages and a handsome margin. It is also embellished with a 
hotographic portrait of William Tyndale, taken from the painting 
in the hall of Hertford College, Oxford ; a copy in facsimile of the 
only known autograph letter of Tyndale’s, from the Belgian 
archives; and a beautiful sketch of North Nibley and the on 
Memorial Monument, by the author's daughter. Books on biblio- 
graphy are not always of the most attractive kind; but Mr. 
Fry has studied, as far as embellishment is concerned, to render 
his account of Tyndale’s Testament in its different editions 
as attractive as possible. We say in point of embellishment, for 
there is one point of view in which he might have rendered 
his book more attractive. He rigidly confines himself to facts, 
and will not venture into the wide field of conjecture. He has 
left others to draw their inferences, and will not himself state 
any conclusion unless the evidence for it is overwhelming and 
amounts almost to a mathematical demonstration, 

What we may call the foundation of his work is the elaborate 
comparison of all the variations of the last three complete editions 
known of Tyndale’s Version, printed during the translator’s life, and 
the edition by Thomas Matthew issued in the year after his death, 
which is skilfully arranged in two parallel columns, there being very 
seldom three variations of any single text except as regards mere 
spelling, and there being generally an agreement of three against 
one. But his sole object here is to show that the edition which 
he calls G H, which was published in the early part of 1535, is the 
last and standard edition of Tyndale’s work, and that which ought 
to be taken as the best, as having had his last revision ; and so he has 
not troubled himself to notice minor points of some interest which 
come out from a careful study of the Table. With such ample 
materials before us we will draw our cavn inferences from this 
Table, as also from a small table which appears at p. xii. of the 
Introduction, and which is drawn up to show that the first year in 
the almanac of any book is no good evidence of its date. Mr. Fry 
gives six instances of the date of the book preceding that of the 
Almanac by one year. We suggest that the reason of this may be 
that in all these instances the book was issued after Easter of that 
year, the chronicling of which would of course be useless. When 
the Almanac goes further back, as in our present Prayer-Books, it 
is simply a reprint of an earlier edition. 

In the first place, then, it is clear to us that the edition of 
1534 must be considered to be what it professes to be—a new 
edition diligently corrected, but one the readings of which have 
scarcely ever been followed by any subsequent issue; that the 
edition of 1535-34, G H as Mr. Fry calls it, was issued sub- 
sequently to that as a distinct improvement, being, as it also 
professes to be, “yet once again corrected by William Tyndale”; 
that this came out before Easter 1535, and therefore contains the 
Calendar with the Easter of that year, having about three hundred 
corrections, which we may consider to have been designedly made 
out of the whole number of 380 variations chronicled by Mr. 
Fry; that the other edition of 1535 is simply a pirated 
edition, badly executed by Flemish printers and readers who 
Inew very little of English, and who had before them the GH 
edition, which their design was to follow as closely as possible, 
but from which they perhaps designedly deviated in not more 
than about half-a-dozen places, where possibly some one better 
acquainted with the language was consulted. The numerous 
mistakes of homeeoteleuton seem to indicate a careless compositor 
copying from a previously printed copy, whilst the constant inter- 
change of d and th, and other similar mistakes, rather look like a 
person printing from another reading to him. Nearly every 


* A Bibliographical Description of the Editions of the New Testament.— 
Tyndale’s Version in English, with numerous Readings, Comparisons of 
Texts, and Historical Notices, the Notes in full from the Edition of No- 
vember 1534; an Account of Two Octavo Editions of the New Testament o, 
the Bishop's Version Without Numbers to the Verses. Illustrated wi 
Seventy-three Plates, Titles, Colophons, Pages, Capitals. By Francis 
Fry, F.S.A., Editor of the first New Testament by William Tyndale, re- 

roduced ; Author of a Description of the Great Bible, 1539, Cranmer’s 

ibles, 1540-41, and the Large Folios A. V. 1611-40, Remarks on the 
verdale Bible. London: Sotheran & Co. Bristol: Olive Lasbury. 
1878. 
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variety in this edition may be classed under the head of mistakes 
of carelessness or ignorance. Under this head come the omission 
of an emphatic repetition such as “is fallen, is fallen,” which 
occurs twice over in the fourteenth and eighteenth chapters of the 
Revelation. The Flemish style of spelling has been commented 
on by Dr. Westcott and others, who have somewhat missed their 
way in picking out the salient passages from which an inference 
may be drawn. We venture to call attention specially to the sub- 
stitution of 
1) vile things for jilthiness (printed 7il thynes), in Acts xv. 20. 
2) rulers for elders, in Mat xxi. 23. 
(3) beat them for brethren, in Acts y. 40. 
4) folke for foxe, in Luc. xiii. 32 (x being like £). 
5) bear ye for gather, in Mat. xiii. 30. 
6) business for busy, in t Tim. v. 13. 
7) received for rescued, in Acts xxiii. 27 (c like e). 
8) virginite for virgin, in 1 Cor. vii. 37. 


Of these, No. 2, 5, 6, and 8 are the only passages where careless- 
ness and ignorance will not fully account for a compositor printing 
1535 straight off from GH. This edition may be dismissed as a 
mere li curiosity, and as having had no effect upon 
subsequent editions, which,as Mr. Fry has abundantly shown, 
have mostly followed the G H edition, or that which has 
Tyndale’s last hand. And here we may notice the careless 
assertion of Anderson that the editions of 1536 were reprints 
of that of 1534. Mr. Fry has demonstratively shown that such 
is not the case, there being only one edition of that year, the 
folio, without name of printer or place, of which this could be said 
with any semblance of truth. That the folio edition was copied 
from the edition by Emperowr seems clear to us from Mr. Fry’s 
comparison of thirty-nine chapters, all the variations in which are 
mere accidents. No. 34 was _ s printed from one of these, 
with further reference to G H. On p. 157, when discussing the 
three quarto editions by Jugge, of 1552, 1553, and 1566, he says, “I 
consider 1535 wholly excluded.” We think he might have dis- 
missed this edition altogether as having had absolutely no influence 
on subsequent issues of Tyndale’s Testament. By the time we got 
to the end of the description of No. 5 we felt convinced that this 
edition is absolutely destroyed, and it seems to us certain that it 
never could have been referred to at all by any subsequent editor. 
Indeed the spelling of the words would have been a difficulty in 
the way of its being used for this purpose. Probably Mr. Fry 
was the more anxious to expose the uselessness of this edition 
from the importance which some writers have assigned to it whilst 
writing in ignorance of the G H edition, from which it was copied, 
and from which it only deviated through the carelessness and 
ignorance of the compositors. 

Before we go on to say more of Mr. Fry’s valuable labours we 
may observe that he has in two places indulged in a little senti- 
ment such us might be expected in an admirer of Tyndale. The 
first is on the back of his second title, which curiously enough 
bears the date 1875. It contains Tyndale’s view of faith and 
works adopted from Luther, extracted from his prologue of Exodus. 
The other forms the back of a half-title, which separates the earlier 
part of the work from the 73 plates which follow, and is a 
eulogium of the great translator extracted from Mr. Demaus’s Life 
of Tyndale. We should have liked the book better if these had 
been omitted. We do not subscribe to the sentiment expressed in 
either case; but, independently of that, we are of opinion that 
they are out of place in a bibliographical description. The Life of 
Tyndale, though a painstaking book, shows want of candour as 
well as want of scholarship, and in one instance its author has 
misled Mr. Fry in a slight matter, which perhaps may be thought 
scarcely worth the mentioning. Mr. Fry has produced a facsimile 
of the only holograph letter of Tyndale’s which is known to exist. 
It is difficult to read, and we wish he had added a representation 
of it in the original Latin, in ordinary printing. This he allowed 
to be seen and printed by Mr. Demaus in the Life of Tyndale. 
This gentleman, however, being unable to read the passage, 
“Verum si aliud consilium de me ceptum est, ante hyemem 
perficiendum,” represented it as ceptum est hiemem perfictendum 
omnem, though there is nothing resembling the word omnem in 
the original. This he proceeded to translate as, “ But if any other 
resolution has been come to concerning me, that I must remain 
during the whole winter.” Some one, we suppose, called his atten- 
tion to the mistake of the word ante for omnem, and its displace- 
ment, upon which he corrected his translation into “ before the 
conclusion of the winter,” and Mr. Fry has unfortunately trans- 
ferred the mistake to his own pages, the real meaning being of 
course—“ A resolution to be put into effect before the winter 
comes on.” 

And now to continue our account of Mr. Fry’s work. Most of 
the Testaments which followed these, and were issued in the reign 
of Edward in quick succession, have the passages from the Old 
Testament which were read fur the epistle of the day printed at 

h, and these are always followed by a table of the Epistles 

Gospels. These tables are useful in many cases between 1548 
and 1553 in settling or helping to settle the date of Testaments, 
which either are undated or have lost their title-page or colophon, or 
both. Mr. Fry, though not the first to notice the value of the changes 
in these tables, has drawn special attention to them. They are 
interesting, not only as helping to settle uncertain dates, but also 
in an historical point of view, in throwing some light on the 
changes in the English Prayer-Book which were being made be- 
tween the spring of 1549 and the autumn of 1552. Of course the 


Testaments of 1548 are arranged so as to fitthe Service Book then 

erally used, ¢.e. the Sarum Missal. Those between that date 
and 1552 would be adapted to the Communion Service as ordered 
by the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI.; and those which were 
issued in and per rane to 1552 will follow the second Prayer- 
Book and the Epistles and Gospels which were used from that 
time forward. 

One of the most remarkable of these books is that which Mr. 
Fry calls No. 24, and of which he has given some facsimiles on 
Plate 47. It is the only known edition printed in England in 
which the “ Table” professes to be “ A table to find the Epistles 
and Gospels newly set forth by the King’s commandment after the 
copy called the Service Book or Communion.” Mr. Fry, with his 
usual caution, assigns it to “ probably 1548 to 1550,” and this 
partly on the ground that another edition, which is apparently 
copied from it, is published at Ziirich in 1550. Now, as there is 
no book called “ ‘The Service Book or Communion,” it might be 
thought that the reference is to “The Order of Communion” 
which preceded the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. by exactly 
a year, bearing date 8 March an. 2, regni, #.e. 1548, according to 
our present mode of computation. But it does not appear that 
any order for alteration of the Epistlesand — as appeared 
in the following year, was yet issued. If there was none such, 
then the date of this Testament cannot be earlier than 1549. The 
heading of the Epistles and Gospels for the Saints’ Days in this 
edition is as follows :— 

Here foloweth the table of the Epistles and Gospels of the Sayntes dayes, 

as they be at the communion. 
The insertion of a table of Epistles and Gospels was perhaps first 
introduced by Joye, and the practice of inserting them was adopted 
by Tyndale in his edition of 1534, with the addition of the 
passages themselves which Joye was unable to insert, because he 
could not have translated them, and they are continued mutatis 
mutandis in nearly every one of the forty editions, 

There are naturally two great gaps in the dates of these books. 
Between 1538 and 1548 none were printed, and again after 1553 
there appears to be no reprint till the reign of Elizabeth. All the 
editions down to the quarto by Jugge, of 1552, may be said to 
follow either Tyndale’s last revision 1535-4, G H, or else the 
folio edition by Matthew in 1537, which, with a few designed 
and a few accidental changes, follows closely in its footsteps. 
But from 1552 forwards more liberty was taken with Tyndale’s 
text, which was arbitrarily altered “with the help of godly 
learned men by the King’s commandment.” The two editions of 
1552 and 1553 are remarkable as exhibiting the result of the 
changes introduced in the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., 
after the discontinuing the second Communion on Christmas and 
Easter and that of St. Mary Magdalene’s Day. For an account of 
the remarkable change in the tone of the notes introduced in the 
edition of 1552 we must be content to refer our readers to an 
article on the subject of this volume which appeared in the 
Saturday Review for February 2, 1878. The first of these, Mr. 
Fry’s No. 29, has both Communions for Easter noticed both in the 
table and margin. That of 1553 has dropped the second Com- 
munion. Another edition, No, 30, undated, which Mr. Fry 
assigns to this year, omits in the table the Conversion of St. 
Paul. This is probably a printer’s error. And, again, another, 
No. 31, is assigned to the same year, 1553, and must have been 
issued after August 1552, as the table has only one Communion 
for Easter Day. The next, No. 32, there can be no doubt belongs 
to 1553, and is the last issued in the reign of Edward VI., which 
ended July 6 of that year. 

All these editions, as well as those that followed them in the 
reign of Elizabeth, are properly described by Mr. Fry as of Jugge’s 
revision. His elaborate examination of the various readings di 
tinctly proves that this revision is based on Matthew’s version, 
which itself for the “ae? gg follows GH. But here we will let 
Mr. Fry speak for hi . He says:— 

It is evident that the editor of this revision, which may be called Jugge’s 
revision, has introduced more new readings than any previous editor 
done. Nevertheless the examination proves that this revision is based on 
Matthew’s version, and as that version so largely follows G H, as has been 
shown when describing No. 4 (page 59), it follows that these New Testa- 
ments contain not less than 800 of the renderings found in G H ; more 
than $30 of these readings were first introduced into the edition, 1535— 
34 G H, where it ditfers from 1534, and have been adopted in Matthew’s 
version. 

- This proves to what an extent the edition “ yet once again corrected,* 
feee-at, has formed part of these editions, even Bt the last, which is =. 
posed to have been printed in 1566. 

It must of course be remembered that these editions have no 
claim to be considered Tyndale’s own. A reprint, therefore, such 
as that in Baxter’s Hexapla, which has followed the Emperowr 
edition of 1534, ought, if meant to represent Tyndale’s latest hand, 
to follow 1535-34 GH, and no other edition; varying from it 
only in cases of manifest error where the ing of Martin 
Emperowr’s edition of 1534 might be substituted, unless indeed 
the copy of No. 42 could be collated. This, which is the last of 
Tyndale’s version described by Mr. Fry at secondhand, is in the 
Lenox Library at New York, and appears to be a different issue 
in the same year of the edition of 1535-34 GH. It seems from Dr. 
Moore’s description to on very closely with Mr. Fry's 
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Mr. Fry has throughout his book corrected many errors of biblio- 
ed him. He has, in icular, exposed 
several very rash and unsupported assertions of the late Mr. George 
Offor ; and, in consequence of one of these mistakes, has gone out 
of his way to prove that two small octavo editions which have 
ge for Tyndale’s version are not really such, but belong to a 

ter recension commonly called the Bishop’s Version. We have 
no to show the evidence of this, but must refer our readers 
to the book itself, which, on this point at least, will convince the 
most sceptical. 

In a work which professes to be bibliographical we have per- 
haps no right to complain that the author has not travelled beyond 
his immediate subject; and Mr. Fry has, we think, rightly avoided 
any criticism of the alterations introduced into the text, and of the 
Notes and Introductions to the various books of the New Testa- 
ment. Nevertheless we should have been glad of more informa- 
tion than we possess on these subjects. As far as the text is con- 
cerned he has left nothing to be desired. It would be a great 
help to any one who may attempt to write the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the period, if some enterprising bookseller would undertake 
to print in full the notes and marginal references of the incomplete 
ps sme edition of 1525 and all subsequent variations from them, 
such as those in the Antwerp edition of 1534, with the few addi- 
in H, also by 1537, and 
whi t appeared in the editions of 1548 and 1552 respectively. 
This did a Soa within Mr. Fry's wooed. but, as far as mere 
bibliography is concerned, his book distanced all attempts at 
competition. 


HORSE-TRAINING AND MANAGEMENT IN INDIA.* 


A NEW edition has lately been issued of this concise, practical, 
and portable little volume. We do not think that the book 
contains anything particularly worth knowing which is not 
familiar to every man of ordinary sense who has kept horses in 
India for a year or two; but it is a very handy little work, and 
one which should prove useful to men going to India for the first 
time. It would always form a convenient book of reference even 
to those who know as much as its author, and it contains many 
hints es might be serviceable to men who never leave 
lan 

t no book can teach a man to ride is an axiom among 
horsemen, but it does not follow from this that no rider can learn 
anything about — from a book. Inthe chapter on riding, in 
the work before us, diagrams are given of the manners of holding 
the reins approved by the author. Among these is a drawing of 
an ingenious method of shortening the reins when a horse “ pecks” 
on landing over a fence, which looks like a diagram of some feat 
of legerdemain. A lengthy letterpress description of the pro- 
ceeding accompanies it. The experienced critic, however, knows 
but too well that when this “ pecking” takes place after jump- 


ing, the rider is either lying on his back on the ground, or 
ely restored to his equilibrium long before such a com- 


plicated ceremony as is here described can be completed; 
“his left hand should quit the off rein and he should 
slip it forward on the near rein—his right hand, the 
while, retaining its hold on both—and, having got the 
pro length, he should catch the off rein underneath, 
with the of the hand upwards, in the following manner.” 
Then comes the diagram. “The knuckles of the left hand are 
now turned down, while the right hand quits its original hold, 
and takes up the reins as before.” And where, may we ask, would 
the rider be by the time he had completed all these arrangements ? 
Not, we imagine, “as before.” With regard to his position in the 
saddle, the horseman is instructed, “ when sitting down,” to “ get 
his seat under him as much as ible,” and to “force his fork 
well down into the saddle.” The uninitiated might imagine that 
the first piece of advice would be equivalent to recommending a 

rson, when standing upright, to wear the head on the top of the 

y, and that the second was neither lucid nor elegant; but it is 
difficult to explain in words how a man ought to sit upon a 
horse, and all advice as to riding must partake more or less of the 
character of the second’s advice to his principal before a duel— 
“ Aim straight, and wing him.” Stable language has a greater 
reputation for force than for delicacy, but we fail to perceive either 
the force or the beauty of the observation that many riders, when 
holding a puller, “jam their fists in the pit of their stomachs.” 
We altogether demur to the advice that in turning a horse a touch 
of the spurs should sometimes be given; nor do we concur 
in the recommendation to ride a horse at the posts when 
negotiating posts and rails. We are fully aware that cer- 
tain horsemen entertain this opinion, but we believe it to 
‘be a very erroneous one. It is founded upon the supposi- 
tion that at the posts the jump seems a bigger one. In point 
of fact, this is but too true; for the fence not only looks, but 
actually is, far more formidable at the posts than at any point 


higher than the rails, and the rails are far harder to break close to 
the posts than half way between them, where they become 


* A Guide to ining and Horse Management in India; with a 
Hindustanee Stable and Veterinary Vocabulary, and the Calcutta Turf 
Club Tubles for gy = Sor Age and Class. By M. Horace Hayes, Capt., 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners.” New 
Edition, Re-arranged and much Enlarged. 


| “ getting the slip.” 


weakened through their own weight; and it is well to bear in 
mind the contingency of hitting the rails, as well as the desira- 
bleness of getting over them in good style. Another strong objec- 
tion to riding at the posts is that horses are sensible enough to be 
aware that they are the most dangerous points in a line of rails to 
select, and they will often, in consequence, swerve as they approach 
them, and jump them to the right or left. Not only does such a 
proceeding throw a horse out of his stride, but it has a tendency 
to make him jump in a slanting direction, which may cause him 
to catch a hind fetlock on the top rail, and fall over, or at any rate 
send his rider’s heart into his mouth. Again, when a horse swerves 
on approaching a fence, and jumps it sideways, his rider is apt to 
be a little disconcerted, and although the hunter may clear the 
obstacle with ful ease, the horseman may find “ his seat” 
over instead of “under him,” and “his fork” anywhere 
but “well forced down into the saddle.” We are told 
that “when racing over small fences, there is no need 
to sit down.” Although it may not be necessary invariably 
to sit firmly down on the saddle when riding at steeplechasing 
pace over little fences, numberless falls have occurred through 
standing in the stirrups when jumping very insignificant places; 
and we may add that many a race has been lost through a jockey 
on a winning horse getting unseated in this manner, 

The advice given about riding flat races is very good, and might 
be profitably studied by many an English jockey. The observa- 
tions about “waiting in front” are specially excellent. Too 
many young jockeys have no ideas beyond making the running and 
waiting, the consequence of which is that when riding an im- 
tuous horse, with “ waiting orders,” they take so much out of 
m by hauling at his mouth in order to keep him back that he is 
too much exhausted and disgusted to be of any use when the time 
arrives for him to make a rush and win the race; whereas, if they 
had only allowed him to keep in front without forcing the running, 
he would probably be able to make a gallant effort at winning 
when required to do so. Very sensible also is the warning against 
When all the jockeys in a race have waiting 


, orders—a not uncommon occurrence in small fields—a clever 
| jockey will watch his opportunity when the horses are going very 


| please. Although 


slowly, and, making a sudden rush, send his horse “ five or six 
lengths in advance ‘before the others know where they are”; and, 
“if this happens half a mile or nearer from home, these lost 
lengths will be very hard to pick up again.” There is great 
sense in this remark, although its grammar may be rather 
faulty. The writer cautions jockeys against singling out any one 
horse which they suppose to be the best, and riding as if the race 
were only against that particular opponent. We have seen 
numbers of races lost through this fatal mistake. Sometimes the 
jockeys of the two leading favourites, utterly regardless of every- 
thing else in the race, wait on each other too long, and allow an 
inferior horse which has been making the running to get so far in 
front of them that they can never catch him again; and some- 
times, on the other hand, they race so hard against each other 
from an early point in the course, and both become so exhausted, 
that a slower horse which has been ridden in a reasonable manner 
is able to pass the pair before reaching the winning-post. 

In the chapter on the management of horses on board ship great 
stress is laid upon the importance of getting their frogs and soles 
“ hard, strong, and as fully developed as possible,” some time 
before starting. The suggestion that they should, with this object, 
be allowed to go baretvot, or be shod a da Charlier, or simply with 
tips, for a couple of months before embarkation, is seldom practic- 
able; but every available means of getting their feet into proper 
order before going on board is worth trying, as many horses suffer 
from inflammation of the feet on a long voyage. The author 
says he believes that he is not incorrect in stating that 
fully half the horses which go from England to India 
suffer more or less from this disease. The chapters on Varieties 
of Food and the Theory of Food and Nutrition contain many 
practical hints, as also do those on Grooming and Stabling Routine, 
and Bitting and Saddling Horses; but, like most men who con- 
sider themselves authorities in stable matters, the author is 
whimsical and dogmatic on certain points, and he seems to forget 
that there are a good many different systems by which horses may 
be brought into good condition. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first being entitled “ Horse Management in India,” and 
the second “ Training and Racing.” At the end of the latter is a 
chapter on Betting, which enters at some length into the mys- 
teries of lotteries, ‘‘ pari mutuels,” and race pools. Then follows a 
Hindustanee Stable and Veterinary Vocabulary,and the book closes 
with the Calcutta Turf Club Tables for Weight for Age and Class, 
as an appendix. In these tables, English, Australian, Cape, country- 
bred, and Arab horses have each specified weights allotted to them. 
These are sometimes put downas low as 3st.and under; but the author 
tells us that * 5 st. 7 lbs. is the lowest weight allowed under any 
circumstances, and lower weights are only entered with reference 
to the clauses about raising the weights when country-breds and 
Arabs run together without any other class, and in weight-for-age 


= T > : ae | races.” No allowance of weight is made to two-year-olds in India, 
ween them. e posts themselves are generally a few inches 


although there is no law against their running, nor is any allowance 
made to three-year-olds when the course is longer than two miles 
and a half, although there is nothing to prevent their 
owners from running them for three or four mile races, if they 
lish, country-bred, and Arab horses take 
their age, as in this country, from the 1st of January, Australian 
and Cape horses date theirs from the Ist of August. Looking at 
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half, we find that an Australian three-year-old gives an English 
three-year-old 1]b., but that an Eng i ae agen gives an 
Australian horse of the same age 8lbs. By the same table, an 
English three-year-old gives an Arab three-year-old the enormous 
weight of 4st. 4 lbs., carrying, as the weights stand on the table, 
more than double the burden of his opponent. At one time there 
used to be an impression in England 1 that, although an English 
racehorse could easily beat an Arab over a short distance, the 
Arab’s chance would greatly improve if the course were material 

lengthened ; but these ta show that, whereas an Englis 

four-year-old only "ig an Arabian 3 st. 10 lbs. over half 
a mile, he gives him 5 st. 5 lbs. over four miles. The 
Calcutta weights for for English horses vary a little 
from our own Queen’s Plate weights, as well as from those 
drawn up by the late Admiral Rous. They are calculated 
for ten different distances, from halfa mile up to four miles, and all 
sorts of rules are given for adapting the tables to various circum- 
stances and contingencies; so that wherever a few horses of any 
conceivable “description are to be found in India, it would seem 
practicable to hold a race meeting, with a reasonable chance for 
every starter. The ingenuity of the Calcutta Jockey Club in 
compiling weights appears to be equal to the task of providing 
tables for “age and class” for any kinds of animals over any 
length of course, and we could imagine the Club making a very 
fair handicap between a cow and an elephant. 

As is often the case with handbooks containing compressed 
information, this little work is very dry when read steadily 
through, and the constantly recurring short, terse paragraphs, of 
three or four lines each, are very wearying; but then a book of 
this kind, if written in an easy flowing style, would be intolerably 
bulky, and very inconvenient asa book for rapid reference. On 
the whole, we consider this little guide to the management and 
— of horses in India a decidedly good specimen of stable 
iterature. 


GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS.* 


A= the useful and scholarly Greek and Latin texts lying 
before us, the first notice is for many reasons due to the 
second and concluding volume of Mr. Merry’s school edition 
of Homer. Its subject is the most ancient; its interest, after 
so many centuries, is still as fresh as ever; and as regards the 
latter half of his task, the twelve concluding Books, Mr. Merry has 
few modern competitors, and does not provoke comparison with Dr. 
Hayman. The recently published prose translation of the Odyssey 
by Messrs. Butcher and Lang will serve as a sort of pilot- 
‘boat to lead students to the text, and, so far as our observa- 
tion goes, will tend to show a general consensus between those 
scholars and the editor of this volume, Mr. Merry, it may be 
recollected, was associated in a larger edition of the Odysse 

with the lamented Mr. Riddell of Balliol, and on his death 
carried the first volume through the press; but the smaller and 
school edition is probably that which is best known and most 
used ; and wherever the first volume is known, the second is 
likely to find a welcome. As its editor remarks, its scenes are less 
familiar than those of the earlier portion of the work, and the text 
requires somewhat more of explanation. We have been struck with 
this in a detailed survey of the Seventeenth Book, in which 
Odysseus goes to his city and palace with the swineherd Eumzus 
in the disguise of a beggar, and is subjected by the way to the 
jeers and kicks of Melanthius, and whilst in the palace has to 
endure the contumely of the most infatuated of the suitors, 
Antinous. Early in the book, where Telemachus has been 
addressing his mother Penelope on his return, there has been 
some doubt as to the sense of the poet’s description of her recep- 
tion of his words. Some have thought that in xvii. 57, r7 8’ drrepos 
édero pidos means merely that “no winged word escaped her 
lips,” but it is far simpler to interpret it, as does Mr. Merry, “ And 
his words stayed wingless with her ”—i.e. sank down and rested 
with her, an interpretation suiting the three later passages where 
the same phrase occurs. In the simile in yv. 124-141, which Tele- 
machus declares Menelaus tov have used to him, and in which the 
fawns are the suitors, the thicket the house of Odysseus, and the | 


lion that hero himself, a doubt arises as to the interpretation of p 


* Homer.—Odyssry. Books XIII.-XXIV. With Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1878. 

The Septem contra Thebas of Eschylus, Rendered into English Verse by 
W. Gurney, M.A., the Grammar School, Doncaster. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co. London: Bell & Sons. 1878. 

M. T. Ciceronis Lalius de Amicitia. Edited by James S. Reid, M.L., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
(Pitt Press Series.) Cambridge: University Press. 1879. 

Gai Juli Casaris De Bello Gallico. Commentariorum IV., V. With 
English Notes. By A. G. Peskett, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. (Pitt Press Series.) Cambridge: University Press. 1879. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Book 11. With English Notes by Alfred 
Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. Pitt 
Cambridge : University Press. 1879. 


Henry’s First Latin Book. By the Rev. T. Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
New Edition, Edited and Revised by C. G. Gepp, M.A., Head-Master of 
King Edward VI.’s School, Stratford-upon-Avon. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1878. | 
Notes by W. Taylor, MA, Head Master of 

London : Rivingtons. 1878. 
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' edition of Seyffert, he has ju 


dydorépoior in v. 130, which has been taken to mean the dam and 


fawns, or both divisions of the family. But Mr. Merry sees in 
this view the difficulty that the suitors’ parents are not introduced 
into the simile, and therefore prefers the interpretation A 

is 


tathius, who takes audorépowe of the “= of fawns.” 
also adopted by the prose translators. here, in v. 158, the 
seer Theoclymenus prophesies to the suitors that Odysseus is even 
now in his own country, jpyevos Mr. Merry rightly points 
out that the distinction is Canes “ sitting still” and “ moving 
about ” (cf. Od. xviii. 131), and that prev does not, as Eustathius 
thought, necessarily implys«pipa Badifor. the passage where 
Melanthius reviles the disguised Odysseus previously to spurning 
him with his foot, and ventures on a presage of his treatment 
when he reaches the , Mr. Merry free sees and elucidates 
the MSS. reading, which is mAevpai in 232, not, as some would 
have it, y' or mAevpe, ace. plur. The lines run:— 

moAda of audi odéda avdpav éx madapdov 


and the meaning is, “ If he sets foot in the hall many stools flung by 
the suitors will fly about his head, or will break themselves about 
his thin and staring ribs”; but the poet throws the two sentences 
together and makes the ribs the active agents in breaking the 
stools, “as if they served for hammer rather than anvil.” Here 
Mr. Merry is substantially in accord with Mesars. Butcher and Lang, 
who translate the ge, “ Many a stool as it flies about his head 
from the hands of the men his ribs will smash as he is pelted about 
the house.” A little further on our annotator cannot solve the 
meaning of dudovdis, which he conjectures must mean “ from off 
the ground.” According to Crucius the derivation is duis and 
ov8as. For the tokens of recognition shown by the dog Argus 
towards his disguised master, where, in 302, ovara xaSBanev, 
“he dropped his ears,” Horace, Od. II., 13, 33, “ Demittit aures 
belua centiceps,” is aptly quoted ; and in vv. 326-7 is neatly pointed 
out the force of airix’ idovr’ *Odvaja, “ Upon Argus came the fate 
of black death, directly he had seen Odysseus again in the twen- 
tieth year.” We could point to other useful and practical notes, 
such as that on 595 as to the anomalous form odw, and on 599 on 
the interpretation of deeAujoas, as well as to proofs of careful 
examination of difficulties in the remainder of these later books ; 
but enough has been said to show our estimate of the value of 
Mr. Merry’s labours. 

Mr. Gurney’s verse translation of the grand pictorial drama 
of the Septem contra Thebas might perhaps win more favour if he 
had either retrenched or omitted his preface, which is, especially in 
the latter part, superfluous. His right to embark on the field of 
translation would probably have been combated by no one, if he 
had not raised the question; and, barring a few affectations of 
language, such as “ tane,” constantly repeated, instead of “ taen,” 
and “ sompnour,” for “‘ summoner”—two clearly Chaucerian words 
which might lead one to suppose Mr. Gurney saw some affinity 
between Chaucer and /A®schylus—there is no reason to doubt 
that he has read his play carefully and translated it creditably. 
A few lines from the Messenger’s speech, describing the sixth 
chief against Thebes, the seer Amphiaraus, will give a sample of 
Mr. Gurney’s work, and will robably show that,except for metrical 
convenience, it would have been as easy to use modern English :— 
4 He, posted at the Homoloian gate, 

The mighty Tydeus plies with bitter curse : 

“ Thou homicide: vile troubler of the town! 
Chief instigator thou of Argos’ woes ! 

Thou fury’s sompnour! minister of blood!” 

Then at thy father’s fate lifting his eyes 

Thy valiant brother Polynices twits, 

Dividing twice his name—“ abundant-strife.” 
Then thus sarcastic speaks he a his lips :— 
“ Truly this deed the gods shall well delight ! 
Grand, too, for sons to hear and speak about 

That ’gainst thy hearth and thy ancestral fanes 
Thou’st brought an alien foe and sacked them all ! 
Thy mother’s tears, say, what just plea shall staunch ? 
And by thy hasty spear thy fatherland, 

Once tane, how shall it turn and stand thy friend ? 
Then I, an aged seer, shall fat this soil, 

Engulfed and hidden ’neath a hostile strand ! 
Fight, then ; I look for no inglorious fate.” 


On v. 574-5 Mr. Gurney notes that the poet probably broke 
olynices into two words, pronouncing it moAv veixos — tc. 
“much” and “quarrel.” In Paley’s prose translation the eg 
sage is put more lucidly :—‘ Then again he calls on your brother, 
the valiant Polynices, uplifting his eyes in reference to his 
father’s death, and twice reproachfully dwelling on the words of 
his name at the end of his address.” Towards the close of the 
play, though we may condone with equanimity the old-fashioned 
substitution of “ Mars” for”Apns in the line “ And bitter, dire dis- 
penser, Mars,” we are not so sure that it does not savour of the 
ridiculous to import Greek into English on this wise in another 
semi-chorus— 

Yet o'er their fall these Furies raise 

Weird a/alas and shrill-toned shout. 


A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr. Reid’s able and 
thorough edition of the De Amicitid of Cicero, a work of which, 
whether we regard the exhaustive introduction or the instructive 
and most suggestive commentary, it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. Acknowledging — obligations to the elaborate 

~ the honey of all 
the best commentaries, and with m candour ex his 


| surprise that the editions of Nauck and Lahmeyer, so popular in 
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Germany, have yielded him so little. With Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s 
edition of last year, of which we have spoken on a former occasion, 
he has had no chance of atquaintance. The introduction discusses 
Cicero as a writer on philosophy, and describes him as an ad- 
herent of the somewhat undecided and eclectic New Academic 
school, and as leaning more to the Peripatetics than to the Stoics, 
though favourably disposed to some details of Stoic ethics. With 
the Epicureans he had no sympathy. In regard to the circum- 
stances of the dialogue, Mr. Reid gives interesting data as to 
its Greek sources, and happily suggests that some young 
University scholar should work out thoroughly the question 
whether between the “Lelius,” which is its main title, and 
the Lysis of Plato and the Nicomachean Ethics, there are re- 
semblances proving direct imitation. Its date was probably the 
June of 44 8.c., the year of Czsar’s death. The characters of 
the dialogue are happily and sufficiently sketched. When we 
come to the commentary, we are only amazed by its fulness in 
proportion to its bulk. Nothing is overlooked which can 
tend to enlarge the learner's general knowledge of Ciceronian 
Latin or to elucidate the text. Where, in § 6, it is said 
of Cato that “multa ejuset in senatu et in foro vel provisa 
prudenter vel acta constanter vel responsa acut? ferebantur,” a note 
tells us that the italicized words refer to his shrewdness in reply, 
and to his fame as a lawyer; and it is shown in illustration that 
he used to rise early and resolve the legal difficulties of friends 
who chose to consult him, and that this was technically called 
“jus respondere.” In the same section, at the words “cum in 
hortum D. Bruti auguris commentandi causi venissemus,” it is ex- 
plained that the meeting was “ with a view to practise the augural 
art,” and further, that, “as augurs required an open space for such 
practice, they usually met in some gentleman's park outside the 
city.” In § 22 occurs the sentence, “ Itique non aqua non igni, 
ut aiunt, pluribus locis utimur quam amicitii”; and here Mr. 
Reid points out by references to the “aqua et igni interdictio,” 
which was equivalent to a sentence of exile, and to Cic. de. Off. i. 
52, that this is tantamount to holding friendship to be one of the 
tirst necessaries of life. We have not space to examine the editor's 
few, but generally well founded, corrections of the text; but we 
A point to his note on § 23, at prelucet in a transitive sense 
with an accusative after it, and to his examination of the disputed 
words ‘‘ stantes plaudebant,” in § 24, as showing reading and re- 
search. So, too, his distinctions between words such as optare, 
“to desire the impossible”; sperare, “to desire the possible” 
(§ 11); and between dolor, meror, and luctus, §18; and other 
terms not really synonyms, will be found very useful. 

Of a somewhat similar calibre, though perhaps of a more in- 
viting character, from the nature of the subject, are Mr. Peskett’s 
Fourth and Fifth Books of Czsar’s Commentaries “De Bello 
Gallico.” As both these include the great general’s invasions of 
Britain, they cannot fail to find numerous readers; and at least 
thirty years ago one of them was a little-zo subject at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Peskett has evidently digested the best English and 
Continental editions of the Commentaries, beginning with Kraner 
and Dittenberger and the collateral works on the invasion of 
Britain, as well as scattered papers by Dr. Guest and Sir George 
oe though he seems to mistrust the conclusions of a volume by 
F. H. Appach on Cesar’s British expeditions from Bologne to the 
bay of Appuldore, which at the time of publication received a good 
deal of favourable notice. Mr. Peskett himself, as we learn ina 
note on c. xxiii., Book IV., considers Czesar to have landed at Deal, 
in which view he follows Dr. Guest and H. J. Heller in the Philo- 
logus. So far as we have examined his notes on the British portions 
of both books, they are chiefly valuable for their approximation 
to certainty in geographical and historical detail. At the same 
time grammatical questions, such as the difference between the 
two participles in the clause “navibus circiter Ixxx onerariis 
coactis contractisque,” where contrahere isi.g. to get together, and 
cogere to “ press into one’s service,” are fairly met and illustrated. 
The reader will find a good map, and the work shows a thorough 
— into the local geography, ancient and modern. 

. Pretor’s edition of the Second Book of the Anabasis 
is manifestly designed for students preparing for the Local Ex- 
aminations ; it therefore aims at making the notes fairly ele- 
mentary, and (which is a great point in our estimation) directs 
all grammatical references to one Greek grammar, Madvig’s. The 
nuisance of the many and various sounds given by the educational 
trumpet seems to us to have increased rather than diminished since 
the introduction of Primers et hoc genus omne. Mr. Pretor's 
volume relies for the most part on Kubner’s text, and, besides 
gol indebtedness to his commentary and to the editions of 

hneider, Volbrecht, Breitenbach, and Macmichael, acknowledges 
gratefully Mr. Taylor's services to the history and geography of 
the subject. We have had so often to speak of editions of 
separate books of the Anabasis by various editors, that we shall say 
little of this instalment of Mr. Pretor’s, except that it contains 
@ very useful map, a rather disparaging estimate of Xenophon’s 
style, for which perhaps he is indirectly indebted to the influence 
of the late Mr. Shilleto, and a very careful and elucidatory com- 
mentary, as will be clear to any scholar who will read through 
the sixth chapter of the boole in question with the aid of the 
notes. We quite agree with his interpretation of the difficult 
passage, § II, xai yap td orvyvoy tore aidpdv airod rois 

ois éhacay hawéoba where, differing from 
the interpretation, he takes it to mean “that the gloominess 
of Clearchus (of whom it treats), then—i.e. in times of war— 
shone as a bright light (reflected) in the faces of all those around 


him.” We should like to see Mr. Pretor’s labours completed, so 
as to be able to treat them as a whole. 

Mr. Gepp’s new edition of Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book 
entirely justifies the statement of the preface that it claims the 
merit of greater simplicity of arrangement, follows an improved 
and definite plan, and exhibits several valuable novelties for 
which young students may well be thankful. If, as we suppose 
is the case, the Public Schools Latin Primer must needs be 
swallowed, we have cause for gratitude when a practised scholar 
and educator of modern date undertakes to gild the pill; and this 
Mr. Gepp has succeeded in doing very satisfactorily, whilst he 
has rewritten and remodelled Arnold's Exercises, added fifty new 
text-exercises, and carefully compiled a new General Index. The 
book should supersede everywhere the old Henry's First Latin 
Book. 

Mr. Taylor's Short Greek Syntax deserves a word of notice alike 
for its brevity, conciseness, and moderate price. If learnt and laid 
to heart, it will furnish the tiro with a solid stock of grammar 
and syntax wherewith to cultivate other Greek fields beyond 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 


FOR A DREAM’S SAKE.* 


TNLIKE those books which have decided merit of a sort and 
yet are detestable, For a Dream’s Sake has the very smallest 
amount of literary value, and yet is not unpleasant. It is ex- 
ceedingly ill-written so far as style goes; it is punctuated with a 
strange want of intelligence and intelligibility ; its fun is feeble, 
its jokes second or third hand; some of its characters are hazy 
and intangible, others disagreeable and unsympathetic, while the 
story is flat, thin, and commonplace; and yet there is a certain 
quality in the book which makes one regret that things are not 
better than they are, and that it is not a clear success instead of a 
failure which has missed its mark. 

Nothing can be more barren than the story. A very uncom- 
fortable kind of girl leaves school for the house of her very despic- 
able kind of father. Partly from pride and partly from nervousness, 
she makes herself as far from delightful as it is possible to imagine, 
and her father resents her shortcomings as personal wrongs done to 
himself, and makes her clearly understand that he is both dis- 
appointed and unloving. A cousin, one Noel Drummond, who 
has always liked this difficult young person—this type of the 
Jemme incomprise who does not try to make herself better under- 
stood by being more frank and pleasant-mannered—carries on his 
boyish affection into a man’s love, and gives his heart to Thyrza 
L’Estrange, whom he still calls “Tie,” in memory of their child- 
hood, when he was “No-no.” But Thyrza, who sees nothing 
of what he feels, gives him only a cousin's kindness in return, 
while she falls in love, almost at first sight, with her Italian sing- 
ing-master, the handsome Castelli. With very little trouble, 
Castelli, who also falls in love at first sight with her, persuades 
her into a secret marriage while she is on a visit at Brighton. 
She is now twenty-one, her own mistress, and the possessor of 
four hundred a year. As they are at the railway station, bound 
for London, acertain Mme. Rémondi comes up to them, scares them 
both by her fierce displeasure, carries off Thyrza to her own 
house in Phillimore Gardens, and there tells her that Castelli is 
already married, and that his wife is still alive. After this dis- 
grace, which is made most unnecessarily public, Thyrza is sent 
away from home, and put to board with her former schoolmistress, 
Mrs. Vincent. Castelli dies, Noel comes back from New Zealand, 
and Thyrza, grown a little more sensible than she used to be, 
marries him, as she ought to have done before, when he made 
her his first offer. Meanwhile, however, Major L’Estrange has 
had an accident which has hurt his spine, and Thyrza is recalled 
from her banishment to be his nurse, to the better understanding 
and mutual forgiveness, but never full accord, of father and 
daughter. The reader perceives that the marriage with Noel is 
rendered possible in the author’s mind only by the death of Castelli, 
with whom the empty ceremony of marriage gone through in ignor- 
ance of its illegality evidently constitutes a barrier which any 
woman of delicacy must necessarily respect. Also the death of 
Major L’Estrange, who yet would have got on quite well without 
his daughter, is another barrier kindly removed by a vigilant fate ; 
and when Mrs. Drummond, Noel’s mother wl Thyrza’s Aunt 
Charlotte, herself actually tells the girl that she would be glad if 
Noel did marry her—notwithstanding that innocent indiscretion 
which is treated throughout as a crime—then the last hindrance is 
taken away, and 'Thyrzais free to remodel her life, and to go off to 
New Zealand as Noel's wife, leaving all her sorrows, like her 
follies, behind her. It will thus be seen that the story is, as we 
have said, both commonplace and thin ; and that to make it fill two 
rather heavily-printed volumes needed a good deal of hammering. 

If the story is commonplace, so are the characters. Major 
L’Estrange may come first on our list. A handsome, well-preserved 
man about town, the Major is the ordinary well-mannered snob, 
so dear to certain novelists; a tuft-hunter; a toady; selfish and 
worldly ; incapable of true love, of nobility of thought, of high 
principle. But we venture to think that the author has been 
a little unjust to her handsome puppet, and has credited him 
with a sort of snobbishness impossible to any gentleman of 
family and position. We know that John Bull adores a 


* Fora Dream’s Sake. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley.” 2 vols. London: Griffith & Farran. 1879. 
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lord, but a man of Major L’Estrange’s social standing would 
scarcely kowtow to every shabby little title to be found in 
stuffy little rooms in Mayfair. Shabby little titles are not so 
very uncommon in London society as to render them objects of 
worship to the “ upper crust ” commonalty ; and Major L’Estrange 
certainly belonged to the sees crust. We think that his tutt- 
hunting propensities would have started nobler game than Lady 
Anne Newton, a “slightly cracked” woman, who collected “ the 
very oddest menagerie of people—sons of dukes and sons of Jew 
pawnbrokers ”—and whose house it would seem easy enough to 

t into. But Major L’Estrange was so pleased at his daughter’s 
he invited to a house where, if she met the sons of Jew pawn- 
brokers, she might also light on the sons of dukes as a counter- 
poise, that, though “ not lavish with his money in general, and 
aaa a good deal at girls’ endless wants, nevertheless, since 

eorgie asked him so prettily for it, and since Thyrza was to ap- 
pear at Lady Anne’s in the produce of his bank-notes, he gave 
them with a good grace,and was very agreeable as he took 
his daughter down to the carriage, and exchanged a few words 
with the ladies within.” 

The mental portrait of Lady Anne herself we give in the 
author's own words :— 


Lady Anne was the widow of a nonentity of good family, who had quietly 
vanished off the face of the earth long ago, and had left no mark upon it. 
She herself was so odd a mixture of talents, tastes, follies, faults, and good 

ints, that the question always was how far she might be considered sane. 

n her time she had been everything, done most things, and gone every- 
where. She had turned authoress, and published some rather clever, rather 
mad novels, which had owed their success chiefly to their artless per- 
sonalities. She had always been herself the heroine, and all the other cha- 
racters were taken from her nearest relations and most intimate friends, 
with scarcely a disguise of name. She was naively astonished at any 
offence being taken ; her calm egotism, insensibility to the feelings of others, 
and frank arrogance had prevented her studying the likes and dislikes of 
her friends. ghe gave up literature because she was tired of it—her reason 
for most of her actions-—and tried first one thing, then another: travelling, 
painting, and her last rage was for music. A phrenologist told her she had 
an extraordinary development of music, and wondered she had not done 
something already very wonderful in that way ; so Lady Anne, who found 
it a trouble to take lessons or to practise herself at her age, set up vicariously 
as a light in the musical world, and got together all the great people at 
her parties, which were always well attended, because she was sure to have 
something novel and eccentric for the general amusement, and because 
Lady Anne herself was really a notability. 

She was, in her way, good-natured and as benevolent as her frank selfish- 
ness permitted ; but she was at the advanced age of seventy, or nearly that 
of a regular spoiled child in every other respect [sic], and she could be as 
impertinent to people who were not worth pleasing as she could be charming 
to those she delighted to honour. She had never suffered, and did not know 
what real sadness meant; her life was a whirl of excitement, and her 
spirits were unflagging, and her health—except when she fancied she was 
dying—was wonderful. 


And this is her ag description, which reads as if it had been 
drawn from the life 


With all her real vivacity of spirit, Lady Anne’s person was an odd 
contrast, and seemed intended for that of a tragedy queen. Thyrza found 
her standing to receive her guests in the small, bizarre, suffocating little 
room, in her cramped house in Mayfair: an immensely tall figure draped 
in the oddest olla podrida of lace, satin, velvet, and jewels, got together and 
put on in a manner peculiar to herself, and presenting in their strange 
medley no unapt representation of the lady’s own mind. Her face was very 
brown, with large, finely cut features, excitable black eyes, and a nut- 
cracker chin. Her voice was very deep, and she tried to make it still more 
bass, because it heightened her fancied resemblance to Mrs. Siddons. The 
drawing-rooms were furnished as oddly as the hostess was attired; 
curiosities from every country, valuables and rubbish filled them up, and 
there was very little room for the guests, who were already pretty 
numerous. 


Among other characters, “Georgie Haydon” is the modern flirt, 
who ma to do fast things and yet keep her place in society ; 
and who, without fortune, moral worth, or personal beauty, after 


a somewhat risky youth, lands a big fish in her maturity, and | 
sells herself and her future for money and safety. The author's | 


manner of ushering in the Haydon family is too funny to be 
lost :— 

Major L’Estrange liked Mrs. Haydon and her married and unmarried 
daughters, Isabel and Georgie. For one thing, although, comparatively 
speaking, Mrs. Haydon was poor, still she was of a high family, and Major 
L’Estrange thought more of good birth than of any other thing in the 
world. Her mother, Lady Isabel Fairfax, had married a Montacute, cousin 
of the present Lord Sturminster, but her husband had taken to horses, and, 
as a natural consequence, had lost a fortune, so that [sic] Isabel Montacute 
had married a certain Mr. Haydon, who was nothing very particular, and 
had left her with a small income. 


Georgie, though apparently so amiable in society, with a 
“changing, kitten face that might look cross, but wan not look 
sad,” was “ very good style,” and the especial favourite of Major 
L’Estrange, who, when she came down to dinner with her kitten 
face so smiling and piquant, would have found it “ difficult to be- 
lieve that she had thrown a bonnet perhaps into the coal-scuttle, 
or cut a dress-body to pieces”—which was wasteful on the part 
of the kitten face, and naughty too, seeing how puor she and her 
mother were. Major L’Estrange gives Thyrza up to Georgie, 
and begs her to “mould her into something of her own pattern ; 
but this, the author says, is as if the ugly duckling were to be 
turned into a canary. Noel is afraid of this association for 
“Tie ”—Noel, who “ people said was blunt, uninteresting, common- 
lace—it was always one of the others who were [sic| praised”; 
t whose “even voice, and straight, honest glance had a sooth- 
ing effect” on that irritable cousin of his. Noel is the strong, 
manly, a unselfish hero of the book; worth a dozen of 
Victor Castelli, who seems to have had a handsome face and a 


good voice, but nothing more. The Italian is very lightly sketched 
in; and the only distinct impression of him that we have is that 
of his dark and eloquent eyes, which method of treatment irre- 
sistibly suggests Salvator Rosa's famous cat’s mouth in S. Luca. 
The author puts things oddly. When Thyrza first comes 
home she breakfasts by herself, and looks at a portrait of her 
mother by Lawrence, “rather simpering and meaningless,” that 
hung over the fireplace; “and the eyes seemed to rest upon 
her as she sat at table with a sort of smiling complacency 
which struck Thyrza as being almost ghastly as the owner 
of them was dead so many years.” The italics are our own, 
Another time she wears a certain pearl and opal necklet 
that had belonged to her mother, and says:—*I hope my 
mother’s unlucky o will not infect my life now I wear 
them.” Of Mrs. Drummond, Thyrza’s aunt, we are told that 
“she had a good deal of kindliness for Thyrza, and a family feel- 
ing”; and, again, that “she had grown out of practice of 
loving any creature in the world beyond the circle of her own im- 
mediate family.” One of her sons, Archie the clergyman, has 
married a certain Cecilia, whose demonstrative affection at first 
makes Thyrza very indignant. But, as time wore on, she “ got a 
little bit hardened, and could sit quietly by now to hear Cecilia 
call her husband by fond, foolish epithets, and to kiss him as 
openly as she did her babies; but she always got a little bit 
restive, and could not help feeling angry.” Overleaf we read that 
“ girls are very intolerant of matrimonial foolishness—sometimes 
the more bitter against it succumb to the temptation”—the 
temptation of what? And when we read that “Mme. Rémondi’s 
was not a lofty code of morals, she had been knocked about the 
world too much to have retained any such,” we scarcely know 
how to pardon the clumsy inharmoniousness of the phrase. And 
why should Mme. Rémondi have the e accented? The word, as 
written, is neither French nor Italian; but perhaps it agrees with 
the rest of the book, which is certainly what the Americans call 
“ mixed ”; and which, if not to be condemned harshly, is yet not 
to be praised warmly by any critic whose standard of literary ex- 
cellence is more lofty Ken Mis. Rémondi’s code of morals. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


EOPOLD VON RANKE(1) has collected into a volume, 
being the forty-second of the industrious historian’s complete 
works, three essays relating to the history of the Venetian Re- 
public. The first, not previously printed, gives a general view of 
the situation of Venice at the end of the sixteenth and beginni 
of the seventeenth centuries; the second treats of the Spani 
ambassador Bedmar’s conspiracy against the Republic in 1618; 
and the last of the Venetian conquest, administration, and ulti- 
mate loss of the Morea. The point chiefly brought out in the first 
essay is the peaceful political revolution of 1582, by which the 
authority of the Council of Ten, already shaken by un- 
fortunate wars and pestilences, was greatly limited, This 
change gave additional importance to the State Inquisitors, whose 
history and functions are fully analysed. Herr von Ranke shows 
that the statutes of this body, stated to have been framed 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and much relied upon 
by Daru, are forgeries. He adds that Daru’s history was partly 
composed as an apology for Napoleon's treatment of the Venetian 
Republic, and must be regarded with suspicion The 
essay on Bedmar's conspiracy against Venice in 1618 possesses 
especial interest for English readers, this ener having fur- 
nished the plot of Otway’s Venice Preserved. Otway derived his 
materials from Saint-Réal, a lively writer with no great preten- 
sions to accuracy, and destitute of authentic materials. These, by 
a sedulous examination of the Venetian archives, Ranke has been 
enabled to supply. The new light is not conducive to the 
dramatic interest of the story, the conspirators hardly appearing to 
have formed any fixed plan of operations when the discovery took 
place. There can hardly be said to have been any organized con- 
spiracy, though the inclination and the endeavour to organize one 
if possible certainly existed. The essay on the “ Venetians in the 
Morea” includes a brief sketch of the history of their occupation of 
the province and their eventual expulsion ; but chiefly consists of 
statistical details illustrative of their administration, their arrange- 
ments with respect to revenue, and their endeavours to encourage 
commerce and manufactures. The historian’s verdict is in general 
highly favourable to them, and he observes that the dormant 
Hellenic idea owes its revival to them. The style of all these 
essays deserves notice; though extremely simple, it a 
classic finish which is neither to be found in the author's later 
works nor in German historical composition in general. 
One of the most remarkable phenomena connected with the 
Prussian monarchy (2) is the existence of two very distinct types 


of character among the members of the royal family, persisting, 


‘with slight modification, from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 


tury to our own day. One section of the House of Brandenburg 
has been distinguished for an unusual development of all the 
austere, unamiable, but most useful and indispensable virtues, ac- 


(1) Zur Venezianischen Geschichte. Von Leopold von Ranke. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Publicationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven. Bd. 1. 
M. Lehmann, Preussen und die Katholische Kirche seit 1640. Th. 1. Bd.2, 
R. Stadelmann, Friedrich Wilhelm I. in seiner Thitigkeit fir die Landes- 
cultur Preussens. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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companied with a positive insensibility to whatever refines or 
adorns human life. The other has been no less remarkable for 
literary and artistic endowments, associated with unsoundness of 
jadgment, infirmity of will, and a treacherous conscience. In 

rederick the Great alone both tendencies were united; his im- 

mediate predecessors and his successors have mostly achieved dis- 
tinction in one department or the other, but never in both. Few 
Prussian sovereigns have been ter promoters of learning or 
more addicted to courtly magnificence than Frederick I., the 
founder of the monarchy; none have gone more decidedly into the 
other extreme than his successor Frederick William, Mr. Carlyle’s 
eS and the béte notre of everybody else. The laborious col- 
ections of Herr Stadelmann, however, show how much better 
it may be for a country to be governed by a churlish despot 
than by an amiable spendthrift. Receiving his dominions in 
a sadly impoverished condition from his well-intentioned but 
weak father, Frederick William devoted himself to the task 
of making the desert blossom as the rose. He made war upon 
sand and upon sloth, upon bad administration of every kind; 
and, by dint of iron industry, inflexible severity, spotless in- 
tegrity, and sordid economy he overcame them all. Unin- 
viting as may be the general aspect of his personality, it is im- 
possible to withhold a cordial sympathy from his persevering 
efforts to make not two, but many, blades of grow where 
not one had grown before him, or would have grown without him. 
The history of these efforts is recorded in Herr Stadelmann’s 
volume, the second of a series of publications of official docu- 
ments from the Royal Prussian archives. The papers themselves 
are highly characteristic of Frederick William’s style of writing 
and acting, and consequently are much more interesting than might 
have been anticipated. They are, however, too brief and occa- 
sional to afford a full picture of the King’s activity as an agri- 
cultural reformer; but the want is supplied by Herr Stadelmann’s 
ample digest and general review of the subject prefixed to the 
documents. His account of Frederick William’s endeavours to 
extirpate rinderpest is particularly interesting. A companion 
volume of the series, by Herr Lehmann, treats of the relations of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia with the civil power 
between the years 1640 and 1730. With the exception of a brief 
period under Frederick I., these relations may be described as 
constant intrigue on one side, constant jealousy on the other; and, 
in fine, as affording a typical instance of the stern, unamiable, but 
necessary harshness and vigilance which circumstances have im- 
posed upon Prussia ever since she became a State. 

Riezler’s History of Bavaria (3), the first volume of which comes 
down to 1180,is a solid but not dry or heavy volume, investi- 
gating every corner of Bavarian history in a steady workmanlike 
manner, with all the substance but none of the parade of erudition, 
and no attempt at brilliancy of style. The writer judiciously de- 
clines to spend much time over the history of Bavaria in the 
barbarian epoch ; but he is exceedingly full, almost too full, on its 
annals subsequent to its conversion to Christianity ; and, at the 
rate with which his subject seems growing upon him, his narra- 
tive bids fair to become very voluminous. One excellent feature 
is the attention bestowed on the progress of civilization, the culti- 
vation of learning, and the ecclesiastical and judicial institutions 
of a country slowly emerging out of barbarism. 

Jacoba, Duchess of Jiilich (4), was towards the close of the 
sixteenth century entangled in a web of political troubles and in- 
trigues which it is by no means easy to unravel. Dr. Stieve has 
discovered a number of documents throwing light on the matter, 
and subjoins them to a well-written monograph. The clearest 
part of the story is nevertheless the catastrophe, the death of the 
unfortunate Duchess in prison, probably by unfair means. 

Hermann von Wied (5), Archbishop of Cologne at the time of 
the Reformation, was led, partly by conviction, partly by long- 
standing disputes with the See of Rome on questions of juris- 
diction, to identify himself with the Reformers, Such conduct 
on the part of a spiritual Elector naturally occasioned great 
scandal, and a pressure which the Archbishop was unable in the 
long run to resist. Success on his part would have had the most 
important influence on the progress of the Reformation, not only 
in Germany, but in Holland. The story is well told by Dr. 
Varrentrapp, but perhaps the most interesting part of his volume 
is the sketch of the Reformers connected with the Archbishop, 
especially Bucer. Extracts from their letters and controversial 
writings are given in an appendix. 

The third volume of Alfred Ludwig's translation of the 
Rig Veda (6) is devoted, under the title ot “ The Mantra Litera- 
ture and Ancient India,” to an introductory essay on the appa- 
rently very difficult art of translating the Rig Veda, which one 
would rather have thought should have preceded the translation 
itself. It my | perhaps owe something of its present compreher- 
siveness to the attacks directed against the author during the 
progress of his labours, which have elicited such general attention, 


(3) Geschichte Baierns, Von §. Riezler. Bd. 1. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Zur Geschichte der Herzogin Jakobe von Jiilich. Von Dr. F. Stieve. 
Bonn: Marcus, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Hermann von Wied und sein Reformationsversuch in Kiln. Von 
Dr.C. Varrentrapp. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(6) Der Rigreda, oder die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana. Zum ersten 
Male vollstandig ins Deutsche tibersetzt, mit Commentar und Einleitung, 
von A. +4 Bd. 3. (Die Mantraliiteratur, &c.) Prag: Tempsky. 

Nutt. 


Gotha: Perthes. 


chiefly of the hostile sort, that, according to him, “ scurcely a 
philological essay has appeared since 1870 which has not directly 
or indirectly referred to me.” We apprehend that this must be 
construed with the sume limitations as the “ gigantic sympathy ” 
which in avother place Professor Grassmann is stated to have ac- 

uired for views in which Herr Ludwig is unable tocoincide. In 
fret, the worthy philologist has looked at the Rig Veda until he can 
see nothing else, except indeed the Atharva Veda, which he uses 
by way of commentary. The work is evidently full of learning, 
but can only be appreciated by a specialist. It cuntains numerous 
chapters on the political, religious, and social organization of the 
people whose ideas are illustrated by the Rig Veda, elucidated by 
quotations from the hymns themselves, and is accompanied by 
numerous translations from the Atharva Veda. 

The second part of Count Baudissin’s “ Studies on the Religious 
History of the Semites ” (7) is occupied by two dissertations—the 
first on the idea attached to holiness in the Old Testament, which 
he determines to be etymologically that of abstraction or complete 
setting apart. The second essay treats of the traces of the 
worship of groves, high places, and other natural objects among 
the Semitic nations generally, and the Canaanites and Hebrews in 

icular. 

Dr. Hecker’s (8) essay on the gradual development of mono- 
theism among the Hebrews is clear and interesting, but does not 
appear to contain much novelty. 

Dr. August Miiller (9) makes no pretensions to originality on 
behalf of his Hebrew grammar for the use of schools, but claims 
to have exhibited the results of his predecessors in a more com- 
pact form and perspicuous style. There is undoubtedly a work- 
manlike air about his book which inspires confidence, and his 
preface bespeaks modesty and good sense. 

Herr Fulda’s treatise on the Cross and Crucifixion (10) is longer 
than needful, and is deficient in scientific precision, but contains 
much interesting matter relating to the subject, as well as a biblio- 

hy. Itis wholly archeological in its scope, and has nothing 
to do with the primitive signification of the Cross, or any of the 
mythological aspects of the question. The author, a veteran 
pastor, is evidently a man of strong feelings and decided opinions, 
and indulges in frequent digressions at the expense of persons and 
sentiments obnoxious to him, The principal error, as he con- 
siders it, against which he protests in connexion with his own 
immediate subject is the general impression that the feet of the 
malefactor were nailed to the cross, which he will not allow to 
have been the case, even in the best authenticated instances, 


The biographer of Charlotte von Schiller (11) claims a certain 
originality for having made his heroine tell her story in her own 
words. In fact, however, the connecting links of narrative occup 
nearly as much space as the extracts from Charlotte's correspond- 
ence, and she has so little to tell about herself apart from her hus- 
band that narrative and correspondence together amount to little 
more than a new miniature biography of Schiller on a somewhat 
novel plan. As such, the work may be recommended, though 
rather as a companion to than as a substitute for more precise and 
copious memoirs. 

Bertrand de Born (12) is almost the accepted type of a warrior 
Troubadour, and the biography prefixed to HerrStimming’s edition of 
his poems may probably find more readers than the text, which will 
be intelligible only to Provengal scholars. Herr Stimming takes a 
more favourable view than usual of Bertrand’s character, holding 
that if on one occasion seduced into rebellion by private affection, 
he was nevertheless in general distinguished by loyalty no less than 
chivalry. His fidelity to Coeur de Lion during the latter’s cap- 
tivity was certainly conspicuous. The editor has bestowed very 
great pains upon the text, which is founded upon a collation of 
numerous manuscripts, with critical notes and various readings 
subjoined. There is also a philological commentary and a 


ossary. 
" Herr Bulthaupt’s dramatic criticisms (13) principally relate to 
the works of authors of the first rank, such as Shakspeare, Schiller, 
and Calderon. They are clear and sensible, and usually have a 
direct bearing on the representation of the piece. The most inter- 
esting of the critiques on minor pieces is one on Grillparzer’s 
tical, but little known, “ Der Traum, ein Leben,” which, though 
it has been successfully produced on the stage, the critic is obliged to 
surrender as too mystical for the comprehension of most audiences. 
Dr. Portig’s “ Religion and Art” (14) seems intended to prove all 
men of genius to be orthodox Christians, whether they will or not. 
Such a proposition can only be supported by a remarkable latitude 
of definition ; and if this may be allowed to Dr. Portig, it may be 


(7) Studien zur Semitischen Religivnsgeschichte. Von W. W. Grafen 
Baudissin. Hft.2. Leipzig: Grimm. ndon: Triibner & Co. 

(8) Die Israeliten und der Monotheismus. Von Dr. W. Hecker. Aus dem 
Hollindischen iibersetzt. Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 

(9) Hebriische Schulgrammatik. Von Dr. August Miller. Halle: 
Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 

(10) Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung. Eine antiquarische Untersuchung. 
Von H. Fulda. Breslau: Koebner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Leben Charlottens von Schiller. Von Karl Fulda. Berlin: Paetel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


(12) Bertram de Born, sein Leben und seine Werke. Mit Anmerkungen 
und Glossar herausgegeben von Albert Stimming. Halle: Niemeyer. 
| London: Williams & Norgate. 
(13) Streifziige auf dramaturgischen und kritischen Gebiet. Von H. A. 
Bulthaupt. Bremen: Kiihlmann. London: Nutt. 
(14) Religion und Kunst in ihren gegenseitigen Verhiiltniss. Von Dr. G. 
Portig. Th.1. Iserlohn: Bideker. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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admitted that he has proved his case. The work further contains 
a considerable amount of useful, but not very recondite or well- 
digested, information respecting the chief poets, painters, and 
musicians of all countries, and is altogether a curious medley, 
whose mission rather seems to be to grace the drawing-room table 
than the pong / shelf, 

“Man and his Ideals”(15) and “The Kingdom of the Beau- 
tiful” (16), are choice examples of the art of propounding com- 
monplaces with an air of profundity. Socialists on the Continent 
being generally more or less disposed to adopt the Darwinian 
theory, Darwinism itself has incurred a reproach which Herr Oscar 
Schmidt (17) hastens to remove by pointing out, what should have 
been sufficiently obvious, that if “the struggle for existence” 
shoald in the long run bring about a general Ss it can only 
be an equality of the strongest, the reverse of the object proposed 
by Socialism, 

Herr Eugen Oswald (18) has rendered his countrymen what we 
trust they will consider an acceptable service, in introducing Walter 
Savage or to German literature. Few English authors bear 
so decidedly as Landor that classic stamp which ensures currency 
everywhere, or—a certain air of almost defiant English independence 
excepted—are less encumbered with national peculiarities calculated 
to hinder their appreciation by foreigners. Herr Oswald’s selec- 
tions from the Imaginary Conversations are judiciously made, in- 
cluding such excellent specimens as the dialogues between Lady 
Jane Grey and Ascham, and between Xenophon and Cyrus. The 
introductory memoir is adequate and tastetul, but may be taxed 
with undue leniency towards Landor in some instances where such 
indulgence involves undeserved censure of others. 

The April number of the Rundschau (19) is varied and ex- 
cellent. First in interest, we 8 are Count von Moltke’s notes 
on the topography and archeology of the neighbourhood of Rome, 
less on their own account than as characteristic of the illustrious 
writer's simplicity of expression, accuracy of observation, and un- 

retentious scholarship. He particularly describes the scene of 
Cenchalting’s victory over Maxentius, which he reckons among 
the most truly decisive battles of the world. An article on the 
Universities of Russia embodies the personal experience of a Ger- 
man student, dating from the last years of Nicholas, when the re- 
pressive discipline of that sovereign was still in full force. The 
present unsatisfactory and anarchical state of the Universities is 
mainly ascribed to the general apprehension that this state of 
things is about to return. Two articles, respectively treating of 
Afghanistan and of female medical education in connexion with 
hospitals, are excellently put together, but contain little that is 
not known in England. “Clarenza” is a pretty story, and a critique 
on Goethe's Pandora is intelligent and painstaking, though it must 
be said that, if Goethe really aimed at instructing his countrymen in 
sp through the medium of this sphinx-like poem, he must 
ve supposed himself to be addressing a nation of (Edipuses. It 
is inferior, however, to none of his compositions in point of 
splendour of diction; and the allegory, if obscure, is never frigid 
or merely fantastic. 

The Russian Review (20) continues its interesting notices of 
Peter the Great’s journey through Europe, taking him through 
Germany, and detailing the incidents of his residence in Holland 
up to his interview with William III. The statistics of Russian 
foreign commerce for 1877 are also continued, and embody a vast 
amount of information. Among the literary notices is a review 
of the second edition of Pypin and Spassowitsch’s history of the 
literature of the Slavonic , an important, though, as it 
would appear, a prolix work, at present unfortunately extant only 
in Russian, 


(35) Der Mensch und seine Ideule. Von Dr. L. Besser. Bonn: Strauss, 
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F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent of the Literary Department. 


LONDON a aa for LADIES, 8 City Road, 


RTON, 


experien: 
CassaL, LL.D., 

A. LUDEMAN ; G. 
CASSAL, Esq., F.C.8. lend. 


E. For 

Em Esq., F.G.S. ; (Music) RICHAR 

ofMusic. ke. “The object of the School is to give Gis thoroughly sound 

Boarders are taken. UMMER TERM begins April Prosp on 


[THE DOREEK LADIES’ COLLEGE, 63 Tahaen Gardens 


Square.—The EASTER TERM begins April 29, 1879. 


"THE DOREEK PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS 
of GENTLEMEN, Ay .—The TERM begins 
April 29, 1879. Principals— Stine M. riulein NEUHOFE 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. —TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £40; Four an. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
The College, Cheltenham. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open i Comspetition 

at Midsummer 1879, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased fro’ 
Further particulars 


m a ial Fund 
from the HEAD-MASTER 


to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it. 
or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 
SCHOOL. — ENTR SCHOL ARSHIPS. 
Seanthn eo at least, value £40 and £20, will be Competed for Candidates Examined at 
> referred, in ye or Mathematics. 4 14} and 15}. —Apply to Rev. 
the ossall School, Fleetwood. 
SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A., Merton College, Oxford. Since October 1361, 
Four Fellowships, Open Scholarships, Three Twelve First 
Classes have been obtained at Oxford, and numerous other honours elsewhere.—Prospectuses 
and other information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTE: 
MA4AtLtVERN O OLLE E. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 5. 
ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, DORSET. 
SUMMER TERM begins Friday, May 9. 
H. M. ROBINSON, D.D., Head-Master. 
(THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Founded by the late Rev. J. D. Couis, D.D. 
Head-Master—E. FYNES CLINTON, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
we E T TERM begins April 29. Boarders received in the College and the Head- 
Master’s house.—Apply as above, or to the Bursar, RICHARD F. Curry, M.A. 
AMBRIDGE.—PERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Special 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL.—The NEXT 
a begins on Monday, April 28.—All particulars may be obtained from the 
LsNcastan SCHOOL.—The SECOND TERM begins on 
year.—For inkormation apply Kev. 
HEATHFIELD, EARLEY (near READING).— 
Mr. F. FABIAN BRACKENBURY, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge, and foaly 
Assistant-Master to the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, at Aidin House, Slough, EDUCATES BOYS 
from the age of Seven to Eleven (inelusive). 
7 BRAC KENBURY, «a Daughter of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, takes especial and per- 
sonal care of 1 health and comfort of the Boys. 


his Preparatory School is parti omen? intended to meet cases where Parents do not wish to 
Ghildren & ch a Governess at home or to send their who are 
jt nursery, direct Waa wees where they will mix with Boys much older then 


Heathfield stands high. in six acres of land. on gravelly soil, in a very healthy locali 
Pariah Church Reading and Earley S Stations, 
arish Church is within a few ay A wat ot the School. 


be attention is given to Elementary Ed 
TERM begins on May 6. end father ang 


at the above 
SCARBOROUGH. MARTIN'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


Governors, the Rev. R. H. PA M.A.,and others. Head- Master, the Rev. J.W 
Second Master, the Rev. WHITLEY, M. late Schol. of 


.. A thorough Preparation for the Universities, the Public = the 
Scholarshi 
PROPRIETARY OLLEGE, 


the usiness. There are "Choral and other ps whi 
fees to Forty guineas per annum, inclusive. 


NITED SERVICES 


WESTWARD HO, North hare (on the Coast)—_Upwards of One Hundred of the 
Puy are paring for Arm Civil Services. r 


LU, WOOLWICH, STAFF.—T. H. WATKINS, late 
TWENTY Scholar Christ's College, Cambridge, 


CLERGYMEN’S SONS. —A __jimited number admitted on 


kK DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of 
ror a College School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few young BOYS, 
Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


ME R. JEPHSON HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at 


Harrow and Oxford, assisted other Masters, peepares PUPILS for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Five y ber limited to 
Sixteen 


. House on gravel, in healthiest neighbour arge Playgroun sw! 
bars. &c. Indoors W orkshop and Playroom.—F or Terms, Prospectus, &c. address, Woodlands, 


Binfield, Bracknell. 

N A YALE OA E- 2: 8 Ps; 
“EASTMAN’S” R.N. ACADEMY, BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal (since 1360)—G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 

This School—founded in 1851 by the late Mr. Eastman, R.N., and conducted by him for nine 
years—has been carried on by the present Principal for the jast nineteen years. 
not house is ree lg clgee te and directly facing the Sea. Pupils have Boating, good 
oe are t to 
At the Naval Cadet ieendnations of last year, Pupils took 2nd, 4th, 4th, 5th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 
loth, 15th, 16th, &e. places. 
Pupils are received from Nine years of age and upwards. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on May 1. For every information address the PRINCIPAL. 


| TNDI AN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE, COOPER’S HILL, 
WOOLWICH, LINE, &c.—Messrs. CROOKE, B.A., Cantab, and REEVES, M.A., 
Cantab, prepare PUPILS for these Examinations, and for the Universities.—Address, West- 

bourn e jace, Eaton ‘Square, London, 5 s.W. 
—Mr. A. 


URLINGTON HOUSE, RICHMOND HILL, Surre 
N. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. and Mr. R. HAWKIN M.A., 
Cambridge, with the assistance of able Masters, receive BOYS as pouriers, or Day Boys, to 
prepare the Public Schools, &c. Next Term begins April 30.—For Prospectus and Terms, 
apply as a 


Pee for BOYS, age Five to Thirteen. 


&e. 


Recommended by 


Dr. So ey Head-Master of Rugby ; The Rev. Canon. Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 
Trace, Dr. Abbott, Head- Master of the City of London School, 32 Ab phey Road, N.W. 
The SERT TERM begins April 23.—For Terms, apply to Rugby House, 77 Avenue Road, 


Regent's Park, N.W. 


B ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, from Fourteen to 
Seventeen._An OXFORD GRADUATE (Married, Experienced, and Highly Recom- 
mended) has taken a house on Malvern Hills to receive FOUR PUPILS who need special 
care.—Address, M.A., Rosebank, West Malvern. 


Cov ENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER 
is WANTED after Midsummer. He must be a Gretuate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and may not hold any other office or appointment, 
he Salary is £150 per annum, with a Ca; ‘tation Fee, at eweneed fixed at £2 for each Boy; 

and £75 in lieu of residence, until one is provided by ee Governors. The average number 
the School for the _ four years has been about eight 

A New Scheme for the Gevernment of the School 4 ‘recently been approved by which the 
Governors are to erect a Master’s House and School Buildings to accommodate not less than 
one hundred and fifty Day Scholars and thirty Boarders. 

The monet Of instruction include English, Mathematics, Latin, Natural Science; and 


Four Exhibitions of £55 a year, tenable for three years, by Boys intended for the Ministry of 
the Church, and two appro — Scholarships at St. John's College, Oxford, tenable for five 
yeas. are attached to the 
he holders of the Se clavate are eligible for election to certain Fellowships ae St. John’s 

Callers, Other Exhibitions are, when practicable, to be established by the Govern 

A copy of the New Scheme and other particulars may be obtained of Mr. T. oF. KIRsy, 
Clerk to the Governors, Coventry ; to whom applications and testimonials must be sent under 
comet My up and marked “ Governors of Grammar School—Head-Master,” on or before 


LUWER ARY APPOINTMENT.— An APPOINTMENT, as 
EDITOR of a high-class MONTHLY MAG seri is ws ceed to a LADY or 
pecan yo Liberal Honorarium. Premium Address, THETA, 40 Marl- 


TTEMPOR ARY EXCHANGE of DUTY.—A RECTOR, Sea 


Coast, Lancashire, Parish with genial cl limate, ae Exchange for about Six Weeks, 
May and June, with I oO mdon_ Parish ; e odge, &c., himself. 
Pony and Carriage offered as inducement. wey ny X. Y., care of Adams & Francis, Adver- 
tisement Agents, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
RECTORY of CATSFIELD, near Hawkhurst, in the County of Sussex. Good Rectory 
House and 34 acres of Glebe. Net income, exclusive of House and Glebe, about £320 
porn Wwe further particulars apply to Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fi 
ndon 


RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
VICARAGE of DALLINGTON, near Hawkhurst, in the County of —- ‘There is 

a suitable Parsonage House, in ¢: repair. Net income, about £250 per urch 

recently urther particulars may be had of Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 ‘Lincoln’ ‘3 

Inn Fields, London, Ww.c. 


| PRUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 


required, £300 


RECTORY of LLANELIEU, near Hay, in the County of Brecknock. ton 
| f3 £100 a per annum.—Apply to Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
ion, 


SLATER MA. inte Fellow of 
ate Fellow it. 


The SUMMER TERM 1 as to , Cadets! 
Exhibitions, Medals, Prizes, successes of former Pupils, &¢., may be Cadet, 
By Order of the Council, 


Royal Naval —y New Cross, ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 


Examination 
the 


in NANCY, France.—Professor 
(late of Canstatt), recommended 


— rgymen and Ministers in id Scoti: 
Officers e English Army. receives TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN into 
teed. 


and being 
‘Terms, £30. No Extras. London to Raney. 

BR, Esq.,57 Ludgate or to REYSOLDS: 


(TRUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
most beautiful locality. Good Rectory House. Net income, about £270 per annum.—F: 
particulars of Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
RECTORY of LLANVILLO, with the CURACY of LLANDEVAILOG TRER 
GRAIG, in the County of cengeg et situate in a most beautiful part of the country. 
Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
TO L 
; | (THE PUBLISHER of a high-class Series of EDUCATIONAL 
ORKS, lar, weed in Elementary and Middle-Class Schools, is going shroed, 
in wh e 
Stereotype Plates, and Stock of above Seventy Publications in active sale, besides th 
of a general Educational Business, capable of great ——. The name, which Good been 
ain 
and might be doubled within twelve months, as a number of volumes have 
an exceptionally good investment. = present Proprietor would be will to his 
services for a time gratis.—Address, X., Messrs. Holmes & Son, 664 Patern Ww, 
Gaptiomen’ 's HOU SE, in Sot South Kensington, containing Dis pprawing. Breakfast 
Rooms, moderate.— 
THE L LEASE of a suciainaial HOUSE, with FURNI- 
TURE (nearly New), TO BE SOLD, in Collingham Place, Cromwell Road—Apply to 


RECTORY of LLANSAINTFREAD, near Brecon, in the County of Brecknock, ina 

P'RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
Tithe 
commutation, £322 per annum Rectory House.—Further particulars may be had of 
ITERARY OR SCHOLASTIC GENTLEMEN. 
ducten to DISPOS BUSINESS. ole or in part. It consists of 
familiar to the profession for twenty-five years, may ed. The are — 
issued to meet special requirements. The Business is a most desirable one, —_ wou! id pi prove 
T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 
Fou and Dre 

Address, A. 38 Southampton Streets Strand, W.c 
Mr. JouN HOWELL, 116 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


FINE OLD PLATE, 3,000 Ounces, a Cromwell Tankard, 


William and Mary and Queen ‘Aune Candlesticks, noble Waiters, three Presen‘ tation 
Cups of the Salisbury A Ham Croydon Gtocnlecheats, ys man i by 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell 5 Mr. Whistler ; also some im nt Diamond and other Per- 
sonal Ornaments, for SALE by AUCTION, at DEBENHA} STORE, & SON'S. “aseat Mart, 
King Covent on MONDAY next. similar Sales on the 22nd, 23rd, %th, 
29th, and 30th 


or small Consignments received daily. 


OLIVER & SON, Wine and Spirit Merchants, Bury 
nds, to offer a Bin of ONE of MARTINEZ’S very 

GOLDEN SHERRY, bottled 869, at Cost Price, for Cash: to 

clear the Bin. Price and Sample Bottle on application. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ OANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, In: 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Speen Company de spate 
ir fro vid the Suez Canal, every Th 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Svetland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices. 


. 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 35 Cockspur Street, 8. w. 


«ch ATTENTION and HOME CARE— 


ATH.—According to the most trustworthy Medical authorities, 
used during the 


the THERMAL of this 
months of April, May, and Gy may bowery 


| 
CITY of 
Departments— 
bridge, Oxford, § | 
Two Scholarships are annually awarded in the Upper School. “Ihe CLASSE ieee ue | 
aturdavs except from Ten to Three o'clock. The work is in the hands of trained, 
ted by eminent Professors, among whom are (French Prof, Ch, 
oya 
| 
MORGAN JENKINS, 
for Woolwich Academy and fo 
held last month the only Pupil sent up = 
| 


“we fF 


April 19, 1879.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION 


The CORPORATION of MANCHESTER are = to receive TENDERS for an issue 
of the above yee to * Ke of £150,000, being the remainder of £250,000, the amount 
sathorised to be issued b; ncil. 

MANCHESTER ‘CORPORATION CONSOLIDATED STOCK is by Act of Parlia- 
Vict 31) mi harge w the City Rate, and all landed and other 
vested in or belonging to the Corporation or which may be acquired by them 

Pre Ci City Rate is not limited in — and the ete for this Stock is, therefore, not only 
4 whole of the pro; party. vested in tot but in fact the whole of 

the property srling. he City of ‘Manchester, the A. tH annual value of which now exceeds 
millions sterling. 
Tenders addressed to Stock Town Hall, Man- 
oT endorsed “ Tender for Stock,” for sums divisible by ten, but not being in _ 
less than £50, must be delivered on or Four o'clock on Tuesday, the 29t 
instant, and must state the amount required and mium which will be given. “The Stock 
will be issued free of all charges and expen: vand wl ad interest, payable half-yearly, at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum from Decembe 

The Finance Committee have leciced to fix + ~~ it price of the new issue at £104 on 
every £100 of Stock, below which no Tender will be accep' 

Payment rng gan to be made to the City Treneater on or before Tuesday, May 13 


wet 
the it of the rece! i mag for al r amount of Stock than that proposed to be 
mn st or above the mi price, the Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
ta dim: 
PB inte d'Forms of ‘Tender can be obtained at the Office of the Registrar of Stock, at the Town 
Hall, but no specific Form is absolutely required. By 


Jos. HERON. 
Toien Clerk. 


Town Hall, Manchester : 
April 10, 1879. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms, Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hovel. 

P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S BIRTHDAY CARDS, in a great 


a MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS are the BEST.” 


“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men. Public Opinion. 
The’ and the W 


asure."—Standard. 
Attention is specially in he ‘PENS, Nos. 1, 2. and 3. 
~ In three gradated oblique able." cwry Reporter 
Box, he kinds, Is. 1d. by po: 
Patentees : MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 ‘Distr Street (Established 1770.) 
tomers’. 


1s. per Box, at all S 
HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
Reg = td on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 

oleae no Extra Charge for oe given. RP useful Stock to select from. 
Catalog ue, With Terms, ree. —248, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. tablished 1862. 


G A R D N E R Ss’ 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 


£8. YST. 8. 
The downe 330 Plain Light Stem Glass ...... 3.5 6 
The Laurel 313 6 tem Glass 486 
The Indiana.... 440 Richly-Cut Glass ....... 550 
The Forest Rose ....... - 550 ngraved Flowers pereves 550 
‘The Japanese 660 Engraved Grass and Fern ........- 770 


Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner an and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must be 
returned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LOVELY ODOUR. 
CONNAUGHT POS Y.— PIESSE & LUBIN 


Grace shines around her with serenest beam 
And whispering angels prompt er ree dreams ; 
yoo her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 
id wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes. 
Sold by PIESSE & Bottles, 2s. 6d., 2ls., 2. Bond Street, London ; 
by Agents ‘throughout “the w 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION and a HEALTHY SKIN 


(The best letter of introduction on every ion), secured by the 
regular use of 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE, 
Sold Everywhere. 


Wits’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There's no 


sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTLES.’”_Vide “ The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
| 2 LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


MENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Diopristors of the aldunted Receipts, and 
Mewuteenee of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and — distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that ev article pre by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wi igmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

‘ortman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
lebrated Sauce lar], ited to 
: IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRIN S’ SA UO EK, 


which are calculated to deceiv othe es LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature, “ L EA PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 
of of WO! RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, none is Sold Whole- 
sale ietors, Worcester; Crosse ackwe ondon; an xport Oil 


E P P s’s GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 
QO 0 oO A. JAMES EPPS & CO. 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, d oil. Sold in Parkets and Tins. 


CONSOLIDATED 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
The poet and anssents fe the year oe showed the net Yearly 


Income 
The Capita! 1 (paid u up)” 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Fund 
The Lite Department Funds were increased dur ng I 
And now amount to auisvit 


The Report further showed that the New Life Participating Class had been very successfu’, 
enabling the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on 
the Policies effected in that class during the quinqu’ 


The Total Funds were increased during 1878 DY....scscseceseceeeseee £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand 6,126,443 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application at any of the Offices, or to Agents ofthe 
pany. 


Com 
L4W LiFe. ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Assets on December 31, 1873 ....... 
Income tor the year 1873. 

Amount paid in claims to December 31 last . 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto alle 


5 The expenses of Management (including Commission) are watie @p per cent. on the Annual 
neome. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Pros: of the Society; to the new rates 
of premium, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
— > ‘-sdpupemmces limits of free travel residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premi 

Toans are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 

cpecace tl and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 

CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and noENERAL LIFE 
RANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. SQUARE, LONDON, 
City Brasco: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Financial Results. 


Annual 

Assurance Fun 

paws ade ‘led to jes in 1877... 


Total Claims by Death paid ....... eccsce 
subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 
pene tof MENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
spec age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Report, 1878. 
The Fifty-fourth — Report just issued, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the 
Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE NSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1203.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFIO 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


DAILY!!! 
L KINDS by a Policy of the 
PASSENGERS: ASSURANCE the dest dest and largest Accidental 
a any he Right Hon. Lord KINNA 
bed Capital, £1,000,000, Annual Ge: £214,000. “£1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Metres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Baiance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of ew... 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ne Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Baek and Civil Pay rand Pensions realized. 


ENTS 


CIDENTS OF AL 


Every other d and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ESTABLISHED 18%. 
THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKY. ~The con- 


viction long existing in Scotland, is now steadily ing in E 
matured and carefully blended Scotch Whiskies is most wholesome 
pleasing of stimulants, rivalling the fi lengthened ex perien: 
enables us to offer a rich full-bodied W sky, mellow, delicious in flavour, and distinguished 
for its great age and perfect purity. Price 40s. per dozen; Rr ad and Cases included. 
Delivered free at at any Railway Station in England, pd quantities of Two Dozens and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, % George Street, Edinburgh. 
RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


WATERS.—* Absol pure.”See Analyses, sent post free on 
application 


ELLags pram WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
wi 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS’s WATERS.— branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—_W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


ASTHMA, and DIFFICULT BREATHING arising from 
affections of the Res; PROMPTLY 
RELIEVED and PA SMS AVERTED by 
the use of SAVORY & MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA, for INHALATIONS, for which purpose 
he plant fs pre as Cigarettes and other forms 
for smoking, and as Pastilles and Powder for burning 

on a plate or censer. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 


ists everywhere. pamphlets, with 
full particulars and way b 
obtained on application. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 19, 1879. 


ANOTHER Gu Cure of Asthma (this week), by Dr. LOCOCK’S 


PULMONIC WAFERS.— M1.RicHARDsoN, 11 Bloomsbury, Bi 
found more from any other remedy.” and 
per Box. 


RETRIEVER 


one of NALDIRE'S POW- 


Werzs in a 


nu’ 

some eight of which were over four feet in le: Her coa whic had grown 
woefully rusty, is now beautiful, and ner general fitfon te full The 
ugh, yet so safe, Opa Aye recom: mmending it to all who 
keep dogs and value them.—Yours tray, Tavaverte HARRISON. To Messrs. WRIGHT & 
HoLDSWwORTH. ’ NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold by all Chemists, in Packe 

and 5s. each, and by 


BARCLAY & SONS, % Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—All the best Books of the Season are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY: Sco MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition now ready, postage 


MUDIE ‘S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
BOOKS.—See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, 
Erase tee on application. The New —— contains : The Varane of the Sunbeam, best 
Eiliciin, ‘reduced to 9s. ; Trollope "s South Africa; Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. 

Stanley Conder’s Tent Life in te Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfi eld; The 
People of Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter ; and nearly Three Thousand other Books. ‘ 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ADE, MANC ESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Madie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE | SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY perry, are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
bad 74, eae 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southainpton Street, 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. and KEY, 5s. 6d. 
L208 in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 
to the Writing of Hay ed Latin Prose. By the Rew W. W. BrapDley, 


M.A. late Demy of Magdalen New Edition, with Copious Indices, 
English and Latin. 


*,* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 
manner the right use of the subjunctive mood, are the main eed of this work. 

“ We think highly both of the plan and its execution.” —Atheneu 

“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would ‘be difficult to 
speak too highly.” —£nglish Churchman. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 3s, 6d. and Key, 5s. 


LASS PROSE EXERCISES, consisting of English Sentences 
translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated into the Original 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


To be published in Monthly Parts, price 1s. Part I. ready April 25. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
it down to the Present Date) ot 


(Brought 
(THE BOOK of the HORSE. By S. Srpyey. Illustrated 
iene = Facsimile Coloured Plates, from Original Paintings, and upwards of 100 Wood 


Fall at all or ~ Cass. PETT: 
Prospectuses ~ Od or from ELL, ER, & GALPIN. 


vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
BANKING REFORM. By A. J. Witson. 
hapters on the late Rout OF failures and the revelations abont bank andit and 
balance sheets and on bank acceptances and losses in the Asian trade will probably have the 
“ He criticizes our present banking habits with much acuteness and ability.""—Statist. 
London, Losemans & Co. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 6s. 
MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CL ASSES. By 


FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Author of “ Quantities," “ Dilapidations,” “ Arbi- 
po ae * and ae ag eg The Reviews of the First Edition, which appeared in the 
Review,” and 27 leading journals. be 


Saturda: 
Street, Blackfriars EC. during office hours. may be seen at 29 New Bridge 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL — 
Just ready, 2 vols. 1 
FFREDERIO CHOPIN ; his Life, Letters, and Works. By 
Moritz KARASOWSKI. ‘Translated by E. HILL. 

“ The truth about Ch 8 life wes tw known until the of K 

and trustworthy biographer '—GROVE'S Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Also lately published, pac LISZT’S LIFE OF CHOPIN. 6s. 

W. REEves, 185 Fleet Street, London. 


ready, crown 8vo. toned oO A cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
JSABEL TREVITHOE, By C. 
A poem of considerable "Press. 
London : CHARING Cross PUBLISHING ComPaNy, Limited, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. 


J/PILEPSY and its TREATMENT oy a NEW PROCESS. 
By WALTER TYRRELL, M. 
London : HaRpWicks & Bocvz, 192 W. 


FRENCH INTERNATION AL, CLUB. —See THE BUILDER 
of Week for id London at South Ken- 
Arist in | Rome—Mosaic Work— 


i's recent 


Lydney Park, &c. 4d. ; by post, 
4# Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW sTORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ JOHN-A-DREAMS.” 


This day is published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 


AN 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIV., 


is published THis Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGE. 
3. AGRARIAN DISTRESS AND DISCONTENT IN INDIA. 
4. PYM AND SHAFTESBURY—THE TWO POPISH PLOTS. 
5. EGYPT : HIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRETATION. 
6. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF LOUIS XV. 
7. EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY: PROFESSORS STUBBS AND BRIGHT. 
8. THE AGAMEMNON AND THE ODYSSEY. 
9. THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL, 
No. 306, is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. MEMOIRS AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX, 
2. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
3. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME, 
4. BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE-TRADE, 
5. EAST ANGLIAN SCULPTURE. 
6. THE KING’S SECRET. 
7. GOLD AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE, 
8. WILLIAM COBBETT. 
9. PESSIMISM. 
10. SOUTH AFRICA. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


No. XV., 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for APRIL 1879. 


1. THE PETRINE CLAIMS AT THE BAR OF HISTORY. 

. THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES AND GEORGE IV. 

3. THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 

4, THE ELIZABETHAN MARTYRS. 

5. NORWICH CATHEDRAL AND THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH. 
6. THE TALMUD. 

7. THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


8. THE ECCLFSIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS AND THE NATIONAL 
THANK-OFFERING. 


9. COMMUNISM AND CO-OPERATION. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SpotriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, 


and the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the 
Hilly Districts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. By Lient.- 
Colonel PoLLoK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations 
and 2 Maps, 24s. (This day. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 


By J. M. MurpHy. Demy 8vo. with Map, 16s, 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE: Turkey 


in Asia; its Geography, Races, Resonrces, and Government. With a Map, 
showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. By J. CanLite McCoan. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. 24s, 


BRITISH CYPRUS. By W. Herworts Drxon. 


Demy 8vo. 15s, 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privsep, A.R.A. 


Containing numerous Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
principal Rajahs and Princes of India, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 21s, 
(This day. 


LESSONS in HORSE JUDGING, and the 


SUMMERING of HUNTERS. By W. FEARNLEY. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 4s, (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story 


of Female Prison Life. By Mark Hore, Third Edition, 3 vols. 
(On Monday. 


BLUE and GREEN ; or, the Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir HENRY Porrincer, Bart. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. [This day. 


A DEBT ot LOVE. 3 vols. 
THE MARBLE QUEEN. By E. A. Ryper. 


3 vole. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 510 
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“ This is a large subject appropriately treated in a large book—a book not only of the horse ~_—_——rr 
thorough-bred, half-bred. and cart-bred, but of everything connected with him; his history in 
our own and other lands; how to breed him, rear him, and train him: h.s virtues and his 
doctor him ; how to bit him, saddle him, harness him ; of the carriages he draws, and the men 
and women he carries ; how to ride him and how;to drive him ; how to buy him, and indirectly, 
i how to sell him.”"—Times. 
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April 19, 1879.] 


The Review. 


NOTICE.—TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE EDITION DE 
LUXE OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on 
April 30, 1879: 


Votume 15.—BURLESQUES, viz.: NOVELS 
by EMINENT HANDS — JEAMES'S DIARY — THE 
HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION— 
A LEGEND of the RHINE—ADVENTURES of MAJOR 
GAHAGAN. With all the Author's Illustrations, George 
Cruikshank’s Original Illustrations to “A Legend of the 
Rhine,” and some additional Wood Engravings by 
H. Furniss. 


Votume 16.—THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK ; 
and LITTLE TRAVELS and ROADSIDE SKETCHES, 
With all the Author's Illustrations (including 12 Steel 
Engravings), and some additional Wood Engravings by 
Thomas R. Macquoid and J. P. Atkinson. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On May 1, demy 8vo,. with Portraits, price 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGIINESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


LONDON: SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


On April 28, fep. 8ro. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS.” 


3 vols. 


“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” &c. 


LONDON : SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into English 


Blank Verse. Books I.—XII. By Gund G. A. ScHomBERG, C.B, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 3 vols. 


VIXEN: 


The New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


OPINION OF THE Press. 


“* A book in which one seems to scent the purity and freshness of English landscape, and to 
enjoy the pure and unruffied delights of country life, a novel that plomeutty intermingles the 
Pealtny love of sport thet is our traditional vanity, and the woodland Leap of the New 


t is our pride, should be welcomed with acclamation in these feverish j 
heroine feat literature. Such a book is * Vixen,’ by the author of * Lady 3 Sec 
_ eaten ere is at once a delightful companion, and one of the most natural and fuscinating 


pea a has ever drawn. Her pane ought to be painted by George Leslie 
r tate is may by recommended to the young 
eccesecs rom the first chapter to the last we are escorted away from tli 
fever and the follies of of town to the calm and detghttut country side, where are enacted hog 
life comedies, beautiful in their abnegation and pathetic in their truth. Each character in 
oo book appears to have been drawn from the life, and by the exercise of consummate skill 
we. seem to grow and expand unler our eyes as we follow their interesting careers. * Vixen’ 
Saulinecee admiration and delight by all who love horses, dogs, flowers, sports, and 
charming companions.""—Dai!y Te'egraph, April 14, 1879. 


LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, 
SHOE LANE, B.C, 


RICHARD BENTLEY SON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS ON 


DEAN HOOK, 


Delivered at Hawarden. 8vo. price ls. 


THE ODES of HORACE. First Book. 


Translated into English Verse. By J. J. Lonspare. Crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


BENTLEYS’ EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Now added to this Popular Library of yg well printed on good paper 
and well bound, each 2s. 6d. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Woman in White.” 


JOHN RUSSELL, OF TORDOWN. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 


described by the “Graphic” as “one of the most delightful sporting 
biographies we have ever read,” is now ready, 8vo. with several Illus- 
trations, 16s. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LETTERS. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Sternens, Author of “Memorials 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John tom.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 50s. 


MDME. LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


-SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS of a 


GIRLHOOD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


opular on 0 
POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop 


Forming the New Volume of “BENTLFYS’ FAVOURITE 
NOVELS.” 


Next weck, 


A VICTIM of the FALCK LAWS: a Story 


told by the Victim, will be added to “ BENTLEYS’ EMPILE 
LIBRARY,” 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corxray. 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
* Latheby Towers,” in thought and art as well as in care and ote 
in the fe opinion we then formed of Miss ee 
EXAMINER. 
Clara Saville and Cecil Latheby are children at the time of tate | first , and 
freshly, truthfully, and artis stieally is gd I the person 


Clara Saville, the author must be credited with the creation of thet 15, Mee and 
charming heroines of recent fiction. 


HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. B 
MILES Gunatp Keoyx, Author of “Dion and the Sibyls,” &c. 3 vols. 


crown 8yvo, 
ATHEN ZUM. 


Pp. book is full of life and character, abounding in interest, and many of the ipat 
mes are graphical ly described. In brief, amongst the crowd of novels which 
brouzht us, arding, the Money Spinner,” deserves a prominent place. 


Also, on Wednesday next, 


CROSSFORD. By Tuomas Warpen. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION: 


Personal Experiences of the late War in the 
United States. 


By RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Lieut.-General in the Confederate Army. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 19, 1879. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WigsENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
PE. pay is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and research shown in 
An excellent and interesting book.” Academy. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A., 
Author of “ The County Families,” &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH -STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. .W. Rosixsoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c, 3 ¥ 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
&e. 


“Viva,” “Mignon, Second Edition, 3 vols. 


ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuer Hoey, 


Author of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A carefully constructed story, full of imcident.”—John Bull. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponert, 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This book is pleasant and interesting.""— Atheneum. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Atexanper 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A powerful and interesting novel. It will surely be a popular success.""— Post. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. (Nert week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


COVENTRY PATMORE.—FLORILEGIUM 


AMANTIS. Edited by RicuarD GakNeTr. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s.; rox- 
burghe, 6s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN—Moral, 


Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jamzson. In Bohn’s Library Binding, e 
blue cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LESSING’S PROSE WORKS: a Selection, 


Comprising “‘ Laokoon,” Hamburg Dramatic Notes (selected), “ How the 
Ancients Represented Death.” Translated by E..C. BgasLeY and HELEN 
ie a Plate of the Laokoon Group from the Original. 1 vol. 
price 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES: an 


Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuation in their Price. By Rorertr 
GirreN. Enlarged by an Appendix of Evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
“ An able and inteowetine book on a subject which possesses very great interest for a large 
class of the 
“Mr. Giffen has — use of his vere opportunities, and has given us a very valuable con- 
tribution towards the solation of problems w. deserve from poli’ economists more 
consideration than they have hitherto received.""—Saturday Keview. 


CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS, Book I. 


With Notes, and an ~~, 4 on the Character of the Writer, Edited by 
A. PreTor, M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINLE. With Notes and 


Prolegomena. By A. Preror, M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, Cambridge. 4s. 45. 6d, 


HOMERIC DIALECT; its Leading Forms 


and Peculiarities. By J. 8. Barrp, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. Guniox 
RUTHERFORD, B.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School, Demy 8vo. ls. 


AN INTRODUCTION to PLANE 


ASTRONOMY for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By P. T. Mary, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised, fep. 8yo. 


price 4s, 
Cambridge: DeicuTon, Beit, & Co. 


PERSPECTIVE for SCHOOLS: an Elementary 


Work, with 16 Diagrams. By Rev. A.C. CLapix, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Fep. 8vo. 1s, 


4 & 5 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


‘ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Early in May, price 12s, with Portrait by Jeens, Vol. I. of | 


THE LIFE 


ALEXANDER DUFF, 


By GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay.” 


To be completed in 2 vols, 


MISS METEYARD’S LAST WORK. 


THE CHILDREN’S ISLE. By Exiza Meteyarp 


(“ Silverpen ”), Author of “ Lilian’s Golden Hours,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 
5 Illustrations, cloth elegant, 6s. 


“ Full of interest, excit and ad for readers of every age.’"—Athenaeum. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE DEAN OF CORK. 


THE PERSON and OFFICES of the HOLY 


SPIRIT: Six Donnellan Lectures. By the late Rev. Dean Davunrt, D.D, 
Edited, with a Preface, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CASHEL. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. (This day. 


WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.B.8., F.G.8. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 


WORLD 
ACCORDING TO REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


“In this book we have a new attempt—and certainly the most successful that 
has yet been made—to restore the belief that the records of creation in Jewish 
scripture are a true revelation of the past, and we heartily commend the book to all 
those who are interested in this important question of divine authority. Dr. Dawson 
is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth and grasp of know- 
ledge ; he has been a pioneer in geological discovery ; he is also a considerable Hebrew 
scholar, well read in the Bible, and especially those parts which treat of nature; 
and he has diligently studied the Assyrian inscriptions which are so great a help in 
interpreting the sacred text. Altogether it is a valuable addition to biblical criticism 
from a point of view higher, scientifically, than we have yet had.” 

Spectator, April 12. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH; being the 


History of the Oldest known Fossil Remains, and their Relations to Geo- 
logical Time and to the Development of the Animal Kingdom. Second 
Thousand, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


“ The tale of this discovery has never been told with anything like the fulness and clearness 
with which Dr. Dawson has now brought it before the public.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ilr 
THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. with 20 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
“ A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.”—S; 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY.” 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY: a Manual for 


Theological Students. By J.J. Van Oosrerzse, D.D. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


In the same Series, 


1. VEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHI- 


LOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time. With Additions by Noan 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDILZVAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo. 18s.— Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Royal 8vo. 
“ Ueberweg’s ‘ History of Philosophy ’ is exactly what English-speaking ms want.”” 
‘raminer. 

“ It combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and concise- 
ness, and, therefore, it is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious biblio- 
gra hy renders it of value to the scholur. There is so much that is especial) wos in the 

oak that we regard the appearance of these two volumes as a boon to Eng lish read 
“ It is one of that class of books which the more it is known the more it - Valued. "For 
certain purposes—such, for instance, as pre eparing students for e t is 
ada ted, better perhaps than any otlier work wh the kind." "—Spectat ‘or. 
We know of no i in all respects. It may be recommended to 
students with all confidence as an ‘samirable text- “book.” — Westminster Review. 


THE HISTORY of CREEDS. By Puatrie 


Scnarr, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 2ls.—The CREEDS of the GREEK and LATIN 
CHURCHES. By the same Author. 2ls.— The CREEDS of the PRO- 
TESTANT EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. By the same Author. 21s. 


“ A valuable collection of eam records, which is not otherwise attainable in so con- 
cise a form.”’—Saturduy Review 


3. CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text Book 


for Academical Instruction and Private Study. By J.J.Van OosTerzét, 
D.D. Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. 123. 


“ Whether dium of systematic oats or as a text-book for students, 
the work is enti to + highest commendation.” —Scotsm 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER sa. 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


1. SOUTH AFRICA. 

2, OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IT. Harrow. 
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